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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  <>f  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  executive 
committee,  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  Tuesday,  December 
30,  1913,  at  10  a.m. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following  were  recorded  in 
attendance : 

1.  Accredited  delegates  representing  institutions  duly  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  association: 

Director  R.  T.  Abercrombie,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Director  L.  W.  Allen,  Hartford  Public  High  School. 

Professor  P.  H.  Arbuckle,  Rice  Institute. 

Professor  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College. 

Dean  Louis  Bcvier,  Jr.,  Rutgers  College. 

Professor  S.  W.  Beyer,  Iowa  State  College. 

Professor  C  F.  Bolser,  Dartmouth  College. 

Professor  C.  L.  Brewer,  University  of  Missouri. 

Dean  LeB.  R.  Briggs.  Harvard  University. 

Professor  \\  .  W  Campbell,  W  estminster  College. 

Director  W.  T.  Cochrane,  New  York  Military  Academy. 

Professor  G.  W  .  Filler,  University  of  W  isconsin. 

Professor  S.  W.  Finger,  Iowa  Athletic  Conference. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Geer.  Carlcton  College. 

Professor  W.  K.  Gillette,  New  York  University. 

Director  Frank  Haggerty,  University  of  Akron. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture. 

Professor  C.  S.  Hicks,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

President  T.  F.  Hodges,  West  Virginia  University. 

Professor  Walter  Hullihen,  University  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kelly,  Muhlenberg  College. 

Professor  W  .  A.  Lambeth,  University  of  Virginia. 

Professor  G.  H.  Lamson,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Director  A.  K.  Leonard,  Colgate  University. 

Professor  O.  C.  Lester,  University  of  Colorado. 

Professor  S.  B.  Linhart,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Director  W  .  J.  McAvov.  Delaware  College. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McCulloch,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Doctor  J.  H.  McCurdy.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College. 

Professor  R.  T.  McKenzie,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Reverend  Brother  Matthew,  Manhattan  College. 

Professor  C.  W.  Mayser,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Doctor  G.  L.  Meylan.  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Murphy.  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Doctor  J.  Naismith,  University  of  Kansas. 

Professor  F.  \\ .  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University. 

Professor  H.  Opdyke.  Union  College. 

Doctor  P.  S.  Page,  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

Professor  S.  C.  Palmer,  Swarthmorc  College. 

Professor  H.  A.  Peck,  Syracuse  University. 

Professor  P.  C.  Phillips,  Amherst  College. 

Director  Lory  Prentiss,  Lawrenceville  School. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Price.  Ursinus  College. 

Director  R.  I).  Purinton.  Bates  College. 

Doctor  J.  F.  Raycroft,  Princeton  University. 
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Professor  D.  B.  Reed,  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  R.  Reiter,  Lehigh  University. 

Professor  C  W.  Sa\age,  Oberlin  College. 

Professor  L.  \Y.  St.  John,  Ohio  State  University. 

Doctor  F.  L.  Sevenoak,  Stevens  Institute. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Smith,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Professor  E.  O.  Stielim,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Professor  T.  A.  Storey,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  R.  Stuart,  United  States  Military  Academy. 
Professor  T.  R.  \  an  Horn,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Doctor  E.  von  den  Steinen,  Western  Reserve  University. 

Director  G.  S.  Warner,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

Professor  H.  D.  Wild,  Williams  College. 

Director  H.  L.  W  illiams,  LTniversity  of  Minnesota. 

Dean  F.  G.  Wren,  Tufts  College. 

Professor  W.  A.  Young,  Kansas  College  Athletic  Conference. 

2.  Visiting  delegates  from  institutions  not  members  of  the 
association,  and  additional  visiting 
represented  by  accredited  delegates: 

Mr.  G.  B.  Affleck,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College. 

Mr.  Albert  Britt,  Knox  College. 

Professor  E.  C.  Brooks,  Trinity  College  (North  Carolina). 

Professor  P.  R.  Carpenter,  Amherst  College. 

Director  Frank  Castleman,  Ohio  State  University. 

Professor  F.  H.  Dodge.  Rutgers  College. 

President  H.  S.  Drinker,  Lehigh  University. 

Vice-President  N.  M.  Emery,  Lehigh  University. 

Professor  Edgar  Fauver,  Wesleyan  University. 

Director  R.  I..  Fisher.  Middlebury  College. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Garcelon,  Bates  College. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Geary,  University  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday,  Stevens  Institute. 

Mr.  Karl  Horn.  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College. 

Director  G.  A.  Huff,  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Luehring,  Princeton  University. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McGee.  University  of  Wyoming. 

Dean  H.  McLenahan,  Princeton  University. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Mapes.  Columbia  University. 

Professor  C  L.  Maxcy,  Williams  College. 

Director  C.  S.  Miller,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Moore.  Harvard  University. 

Professor  T.  F.  Moran,  Purdue  University. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Porter,  Beloit  College. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Raymond,  Lawrenceville  School. 

Director  J.  L.  Roth,  Swarthmore  College. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Slathers,  West  Virginia  University. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Stedman,  Syracuse  University. 

Mr.  S.  Sutcliffe,  University  of  the  South. 

Doctor  H.  C.  Swan,  Trinity  College  (Connecticut). 

Mr.  Paul  Withington,  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Wood,  Carnegie  Institute. 

Professor  C.  V.  P.  Young.  Cornell  University. 

3.  Representatives  of  local  conferences  and  associations: 

Professor  P.  H.  Arbuckle,  Texas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association. 
Professor  S.  W.  Beyer.  Missouri  Valley  Conference. 

Professor  S.  W.  Finger,  Iowa  Athletic  Conference. 


delegates  from  institutions 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Garcelon,  Association  of  New  England  Colleges  for  Conference 

on  Athletics. 

Professor  T.  F.  Moran,  Chicago  Conference. 

Professor  F.  R.  Van  Horn,  Ohio  Conference. 

The  following  papers  and  addresses  were  then  presented : 

\ddress  by  the  President,  Dean  LeBaron  R.  Briggs.  (See 

page  •  <>•) 

“The  Ideals  of  Sport  in  England  and  in  America.”  Reverend 
Endicott  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Headmaster  of  the  <  iroton  School. 
( See  page  49.) 

“The  Regulation  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  ’  Doctor  George 
\Y.  Elder,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (See  page  56.) 

“Basket  Ball.”  Doctor  lames  Naismith,  University  of  Kansas. 
(See  page  63.) 

The  president  appointed  as  a  committee  on  credentials:  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frank  \Y.  Nicolson,  of  Wesleyan  University,  secretary, 
and  Doctor  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  as  a  nominating  committee  the  following:  Professor  W.  G. 
Manly,  University  of  Missouri  ;  Professor  P.  H.  Arbuckle,  Rice 
Institute;  Professor  C.  E.  Bolser,  Dartmouth  College;  Director 
R.  T.  Abercrombie,  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Professor  Walter 
Hnllihen,  University  of  the  South;  Professor  S.  B.  Linhart,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh ;  Professor  D.  B.  Reed,  University  of 
Chicago. 

<  )n  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  the  following 
were  elected  to  membership:  Princeton  University,  Rice  Institute, 
and  the  University  of  Akron  (formerly  Buclitel  College);  and 
to  joint  membership,  the  Iowa  Athletic  Conference,  comprising 
Coe  College,  Cornell  College.  Grinnell  College.  Highland  Park 
College,  Leander  Clark  College,  and  Simpson  College. 

The  secretary  reported  that,  by  the  authority  committed  to 
them,  the  executive  committee  had  dropped  three  institutions 
from  the  roll  of  membership  for  non-payment  of  dues;  also  that, 
including  the  institutions  just  elected,  the  Association  now  com¬ 
prises  100  institutions,  with  a  student  population  of  approximately 
135,000.  Of  the  90  universities  in  the  countrv  which  have  over 
1900  students,  36.  or  10  per  cent,  belong  to  this  Association. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  2  p.m. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  that  proper  papers,  or 
other  evidence,  had  been  presented  in  the  cases  of  all  the  ac¬ 
credited  delegates  in  the  foregoing  list. 

The  treasurer  presented  his  annual  rcj>nrt.  audited  by  Professor 
O.  C.  Pester,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of  $596.60.  The  report 
was  accepted. 


V 


On  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  it  was  voted 
that  the  Association  request  Doctor  J.  A.  Babbitt  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  United  States  of  America  Foot¬ 
ball  Association,  if  agreeable  to  that  body,  and  to  report  to  this 
Association  at  its  next  meeting  whether,  in  his  judgment,  the 
Association  should  he  formally  represented  in  the  Council,  if  so 
invited. 


*  • 


REPORTS  FROM  DISTRICTS. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  district  representatives  as 
follows : 

First  District. 

PROFESSOR  C.  E.  BOLSER,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

I  lie  purpose  of  this  report  is,  first,  to  summarize  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  our  New  England  Conference,  that  you  may  see  what 
problems  are  claiming  our  attention,  and  secondly,  to  present 
such  actions  of  our  colleges  as  are  significant  of  the  trend  of 
events,  and  therefore  of  general  interest. 

( )ur  conference  meets  in  Boston  at  some  time  near  the  end 
of  the  spring  semester.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  usually 
happens  that  our  members  have  the  opportunity  to  fraternize 
as  guests  at  some  important  athletic  event.  This  year  we  were 
guests  of  the  Xew  England  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
at  their  annual  games  held  by  courtesy  of  Harvard  in  their 
stadium. 

Each  institution  sends  two  delegates,  one  member  of  the  facultv 
and  one  alumnus.  This  make-up  insures  the  widest  range  of 
viewpoint  both  in  the  suggestion  of  questions  and  their  discussion. 
It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  colleges  to  send  the  same  men 
to  these  conferences  through  a  period  of  years,  which  indicates 
that  the  athletic  boards  in  Xew  England  change  their  personnel 
slowly.  Some  faculty  members  are  serving  life  sentences.  Many 
factors,  1  presume,  enter  into  the  explanation  of  this  tendency 
to  long  tenure  of  office;  its  universality,  however,  would  point 
to  the  general  opinion  that  its  advantages  far  outweigh  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  Many  of  these  advantages  are  indeed  obvious. 
Men  have  time  to  acquire  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  at 
their  own  institutions,  and,  further,  through  frank  and  confiden 
tial  intercourse  with  each  other,  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  problems  of  other  colleges  and  their  methods  of  solving  them. 
This  mutual  trust  and  confidence  helps  amazingly  in  establishing 
and  preserving  cordial  relations  between  the  ever  changing  student 
bodies  of  our  institutions  whose  retrospect  and  prospect  are 
necessarily  limited.  Many  misunderstandings  based  upon  fal»e 
or  incomplete  information,  which  might  give  rise  to  serious 
friction,  appear  in  all  their  childishness  in  the  light  of  the  frank 


explanation  of  the  fellow  member  of  the  New  England  Confer¬ 
ence. 

American  college  athletics  have  become  seriously  competitive. 
Not  only  are  boys  playing  games  to  win,  but  men  variously  con¬ 
nected  with  colleges  are  behind  the  boys  endeavoring  through 
them  to  place  their  institution  ahead  of  some  other  one  or  in 
the  lead  of  a  group.  Athletics  have  become  a  serious  business, 
and  there  is  constant  danger  that  the  training  of  boys  for  useful¬ 
ness  in  th£  world  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  winning  of  games.  There 
is  constant  danger  that  all  the  moral  and  physical  good  that  should 
come  to  a  student  from  properly  conducted  athletic  competition 
be  subverted  by  engendering  in  the  mind  of  the  athletic  hero 
a  false  standard  of  prominence.  Competitive  athletics  should  tit 
men  for  leadership,  and  yet  there  is  constant  danger  that  in  thus 
making  leaders  we  shall  neglect  the  proper  mental  training  which 
alone  can  make  their  leadership  in  other  walks  of  life  effective. 

In  the  face  of  such  dangers,  our  colleges  evidently  realize  that 
the  control  of  athletics  should  rest  in  the  hands  of  men  conversant 
through  long  experience  with  all  the  phases  of  the  difficult 
problem.  Proper  correlation  of  athletics  with  other  college  work 
lias  always  been  a  most  perplexing  problem  in  college  faculties, 
and  alumni,  as  they  lose  the  undergraduate  viewpoint,  understand 
its  significance  and  loyally  support  the  faculty  in  the  enforcement 
of  all  rules  which  guard  the  scholarship  of  the  athlete,  or  they 
should  do  it. 

In  our  conference  this  year  two  questions  of  general  interest 
were  discussed.  The  first  question,  pre-season  training,  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Wesleyan.  By  pre-season  training  was  meant  not  only 
football  practice  before  the  opening  of  the  season,  but  also  hockey 
and  basket  ball  trips  during  the  winter  recess,  and  baseball  trip> 
during  the  spring  vacation.  In  regard  to  football,  the  opinion 
seemed  to  prevail  that  the  only  alternatives  to  early  practice  are  a 
prolongation  of  the  season  in  order  that  underconditioned  athletes 
may  not  be  injured  in  games  played  too  early,  or  the  giving  up 
of  early  games  altogether.  The  disadvantage  of  bringing  men 
back  from  their  vacation  into  a  college  town  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  practice  football  a  short  time  each  day  was 
pointed  out.  The  difficulty  of  controlling  such  a  group  of  men 
without  the  usual  college  machinery  appealed  to  some  delegates. 
The  hardship  on  the  student  was  mentioned  particularly  by  one 
man,  the  father  of  an  athlete.  As  to  the  gain  in  efficiency  brought 
about  by  pre-season  training  in  football  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  Although  some  members  felt  strongly 
that  the  practice  should  be  given  up.  a  majority  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  short  pre-season  period.  In  regard  to  baseball  trips  in 
the  spring  vacation,  the  so-called  southern  trips,  the  sentiment 
was  quite  the  opposite.  These  trips  were  attacked  from  every 
angle.  Nothing  good  was  found  in  them,  not  even  the  weather. 


Playing  a  few  games  during  the  vacation  with  nearby  teams  met 
with  more  indulgence.  A  poll  of  the  members  on  the  general 
question  of  baseball  during  the  vacation  resulted  in  a  vote  of  four 
in  favor,  ten  opposed,  and  one  doubtful.  It  was  found  that  basket 
ball  presented  no  problem  in  most  institutions,  in  hockey  the 
location  of  rink*  seemed  to  make  it  imperative  that  teams  should 
practice  in  vacation,  since  their  residence  in  college  towns  at 
some  distance  from  rinks  on  which  later  games  were  to  be  played 
precluded  the  possibility  of  practicing  at  any  other  time. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  second  question,  “Mow  far  should  the 
college  regulate  intramural  sports?”  suggested  by  Bowdoin,  the 
surprising  fact  was  brought  out  that  in  general  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  physical  fitness  of  men  engaged  in  intramural 
sports,  although  great  care  is  taken  in  regard  to  varsity  sports 
or  regularly  scheduled  games,  such  as  interclass  games,  etc. 

During  the  year  some  significant  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  conduct  of  games.  In  baseball  there  has  been  a  positive 
movement  to  stop  chattering  on  the  field.  Some  teams  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  having  one  or  two  men  in  the  infield  do  all 
the  talking.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  season  will  see  rules 
against  chattering  universally  enforced,  and  talk  on  the  field 
reduced  to  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  game. 

Another  innovation  in  baseball  deserves  attention.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  vears  for  baseball  coaches  to  sit  on  the  bench 
and  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  games.  One  or 
two  prominent  colleges,  as  for  example,  Williams,  in  our  district, 
have  announced  their  intention  to  do  away  with  this  practice. 
The  advisability  of  this  step  has  been  discussed  frequently,  but 
no  definite  action  has  been  taken.  This  positive  move  would 
seem  to  force  athletic  boards  to  decide  whether  the  duties  of  a 
coach  cease  when  he  has  taught  his  charges  how  to  play  the 
game,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand  he  shall  constitute  the  tenth, 
and  often  the  most  important,  member  of  the  team.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  track  coaches  have  been  ruled  off  the  field  of 
competition.  Perhaps  it  was  easier  to  do  it  here  than  in  baseball. 
1  )iscussion  of  the  matter  in  baseball  has  now  brought  definite 
action.  Now  discussion  would  carry  other  lines  of  sport  at  least 
into  the  discussion  stage.  In  football,  for  instance,  gradual  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  men  having  the  right  to  follow  the  teams  up  and 
down  the  sideline  has  at  last  left  the  coach  out  there  alone.  Can 
the  captain  take  his  place?  It  is  surely  self-evident  that  as  long 
as  the  coach  directs  the  play,  a  professional  is  in  the  game,  for 
practically  without  exception  nowadays  he  is  paid  a  very  large 
salary.  In  other  lines  of  college  training  professionals  do  the 
teaching,  but  in  athletics  alone  they  take  part  in  the  competition. 

There  was  considerable  press  comment  this  fall  to  the  effect 
that  the  public  would  like  to  have  the  players  numbered.  This 
scheme  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  track  games.  Whether 


it  was  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  officials  or  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  is  doubtful.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  used  now  for  the 
benefit  of  the  spectators,  since  the  numbers  are  printed  in  the 
program  of  the  games,  and  the  announcer  makes  use  of  them  in 
proclaiming  the  victors.  It  has  lately  been  introduced  into  basket 
hall  for  the  aid  of  the  officials.  In  the  Dartmouth-Indian  foot¬ 
ball  game  this  fall,  the  Dartmouth  players  were  numbered.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Indians  got  our  number.  Personally  IX. 
cannot  truthfully  say  that  I  think  they  were  in  need  of  any  such 
assistance.  This  numbering  was  in  response  to  press  opinion 
that  the  public  wanted  it.  Whether  for  the  good  of  all  concerned 
or  not,  the  facts  arc  that  football  is  being  played  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  W  herever  big  games  are  played,  seating  facilities 
arc  provided  for  a  large  number  of  people,  30,000  or  more.  Good 
prices  are  charged,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  thus  obtained 
go  to  the  support  of  athletics.  The  public  thus  becomes  a  very 
important  factor  in  our  athletics,  and  in  creating  and  maintaining 
these  conditions  the  college  places  itself  under  very  definite  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  public.  It  must  show  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
college  men  to  play  football,  and  a  good  thing  for  their  mates 
to  cheer  them  on  to  victory  in  a  struggle  that  can  hardly  be  called 
a  game,  a  struggle  that  tests  a  man’s  physical  endurance,  mental 
ability,  courage,  and  manliness.  The  college  is  under  obligation  to 
convince  the  public  that  a  fierce  contest  can  be  proof  against  the 
temptation  to  use  unfair  means  of  any  kind,  that  it  can  begin 
and  end  with  good  feeling,  that  victors  can  receive  the  fruits  of 
victory  modestly,  and  that  vanquished  can  suiter  defeat  without 
hitter  feelings  toward  the  victors,  and,  what  is  more  important 
even,  that  such  a  contest  can  serve  as  a  pattern  for  struggles  in 
other  walks  of  life.  Our  best  people  place  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  training  given  men  on  the  football  field  by  their  presence 
at  the  games.  They  are  interested  in  football,  as  it  is,  and  yet 
comparatively  few  of  them  know  much  of  anything  about 
the  technique  of  the  game  and  still  fewer  understand  its  strategy. 
In  the  last  few  years,  an  intricate  set  of  rules  has  been  devised 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  now  that  these  rules  bid  fair  to 
remain  in  their  present  form,  the  public  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  familiarize  itself  with  them  slowly.  Numbering  the  players 
should  assist  materially.  Then  again,  many  of  these  people  have 
read  about  players  in  the  college  publications  and  in  the  general 
press,  know  their  names  and  reputation,  but  not  their  faces,  and 
welcome  means  of  identification.  1  he  idea  seems  to  have  met 
with  popular  favor. 

The  decision  of  Weslevan  and  Trinity  not  to  play  Yale  brings 
up  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  teams  representing  smaller 
colleges  meeting  the  larger  colleges  in  early  season  games.  I  he 
scheme  suggests  itself  that  the  colleges  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  groups  according  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  teams,  and 


that  each  college  make  up  at  least  the  major  part  of  its  schedule 
with  colleges  in  its  own  group.  Rearrangement  would  then 
naturally  take  place  when  the  relative  strength  of  any  college 
changed  materially.  Such  groups  would  of  course  result  should 
our  coaches  and  athletic  boards  arrive  at  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  two  colleges  named. 

In  conclusion,  our  conference  concurs  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  its  presiding  officer  at  its  last  meeting  that  positive  advance  has 
been  made  during  the  year  in  general  sportsmanship.  We  find 
also  that  more  attention  is  being  given  to  minor  and  intramural 
sports.  More  field  space,  in  one  or  two  instances  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  fields,  are  being  devoted  to  the  development  of  intramural 
sports.  Winter  sports,  snowshoeing,  skating,  and  skiing,  are 
claiming  more  and  more  devotees.  Hockey  is  gaining  in  promi¬ 
nence.  Gymnasium  teams  are  entering  the  field  of  intercollegiate 
competition.  All  this  shows  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  stimulus 
of  competition  for  the  drudgery  of  mere  exercise,  and  to  find 
games  to  suit  the  taste  and  ability  of  all  students. 


Second  District. 

PROFESSOR  W.  L.  WILSON,  LEI1IC.1I  UNIVERSITY. 

Your  representative  of  the  second  district  sent  out  circular 
letters  of  inquiry  to  all  the  twenty  colleges  printed  in  the  1912 
Proceedings  as  belonging  to  District  No.  2.  Thirteen  replies  were 
received. 

Conferences.  With  one  exception  all  reported  that  they  were 
not  represented  at  any  local  conference  during  the  year  other 
than  the  soccer  football  conference  referred  to  later  in  this 
report. 

Summer  Baseball.  As  to  the  status  of  summer  baseball,  two 
colleges  have  no  baseball  team  and  the  others  report  that  there 
has  been  no  discussion  during  the  year. 

Interest  in  Sports.  In  general  there  is  an  increasing  interest 
in  all  sports.  (  )ne  reports  a  decrease  of  interest  in  basket  ball, 
and  another  in  track.  The  interest  in  lacrosse,  which  a  year* ago 
seemed  to  be  on  the  wane,  revived  materially,  due  to  the  fact 
that  several  colleges  in  this  section  have  again  taken  up  the  sport. 

Soccer  Football.  Interest  in  soccer  football  has  shown  a 
marked  improvement.  At  the  conference  called  by  Doctor  Babbitt 
during  the  winter  at  Haverford  College,  practically  all  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  present  favored  the  game.  The  lack  of  field  facilities 
and  equipment  seemed  to  be  the  main  stumbling  block  to  the 
adoption  of  the  game  at  a  number  of  institutions  represented.  It 
was  the  general  sentiment  of  those  present  that,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  health,  numbers  the  game  can  accommodate,  and  season 


when  played,  there  is  no  game  in  the  college  curriculum  more 
valuable  to  the  general  student  health. 

liligibility.  A  strong  sentiment  of  those  reporting  is  in  favor 
of  leaving  eligibility  rules  to  the  fair-mindedness  of  each  institu¬ 
tion. 

Football  Injuries.  < )n  the  whole,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  injuries  in  football  as  compared  with  last  year.  One 
reported  none;  five  reported  les>  than  last  year;  three  reported 
about  the  same ;  two  reported  more. 

Baseball  Coach.  The  question  of  the  banishment  of  the  base¬ 
ball  coach  from  the  bench  during  intercollegiate  contests  has 
not  been  raised  during  the  year,  although  five  colleges  report  as 
being  in  favor  of  so  doing. 


Third  District. 


DIRECTOR  RONALD  T.  ABERCROMBIE,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

I  am  glad  to  report  briefly  on  the  condition  of  athletics  in  the 
various  institutions  in  this  district  that  they  are  in  a  fairly  healthy 
state  and  progressing.  In  track  and  field  athletics  they  are  very 
well  organized,  as  we  shall  see  later,  but  there  is  a  woeful  lack 
of  control  or  uniformity  in  the  activities  of  both  football  and 
baseball,  that  is,  collectively,  for  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
each  institution  is  alert  and  active  individually  in  the  attempt 
for  proper  control  and  supervision.  But  a  strong  organization 
for  control  and  uniformity  in  these  two  sports  in  this  district  is 
greatl)  needed.  T  his  has  been  accomplished  already  with  splendid 
results  in  field  and  track. 

I  he  South  Atlantic  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  was 
organized  two  years  ago,  as  was  reported  last  year.  The  second 
year  of  the  S.  A.  I.  A.  A.  was  marked  by  great  progress  in  every 
way.  1  he  annual  meet,  which  took  place  in  Baltimore  the  first 
of  May,  was  conceded  to  have  been  the  best  ever  staged  in  this 
section.  All  the  members  of  the  Association  were  represented. 
I  lie  records  made  the  first  year  were  nearly  all  surpassed.  The 
records  stand:  100-yard  dash,  10  seconds  flat;  220-yard  dash, 
-1-.-,  seconds;  440-yard  run,  .‘>0  seconds;  all  of  which  would  do 
credit  to  any  organization.  The  meet  this  year  will  take  place 
on  May  1  and  2,  either  in  Richmond  at  the  newly  erected  stadium 
ot  Richmond  College,  or  in  Baltimore  at  the  Homewood  Field 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  location  not  having  been 
settled  upon  owing  to  the  incompleteness  in  construction  of  the 
Richmond  Field. 

I  he  primary  object  in  the  founding  of  such  an  organization 
a".  the  S.  A.  I.  A.  A.  was  the  knitting  together  into  a  closer  union 
°*  Jhe  universities  and  colleges  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

I  his  has  to  a  great  extent  been  accomplished  in  a  most  signal 


manner,  and  institutions  so  bitterly  antagonistic  as  the  University 
of  \  irginia  and  Georgetown,  Virginia  and  Johns  Hopkins,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  I  -ee  and  Richmond  College,  Richmond  College  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  North  Carolina,  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Georgetown,  have  buried  the  hatchet,  and  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  way  that  has  far  surpassed  the  hopes  of 
the  most  sanguine  of  the  founders  of  the  Association.  Realizing 
that  its  work  can  be  more  perfectly  done  the  greater  the  number 
of  institutions  of  the  middle  section  that  it  counts  among  its 
members,  the  Association  has  plans  actively  under  way  to  bring 
several  of  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  into  the  cifcle  of 
its  membership.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association,  l)r.  J.  \\  .  II.  Pollard,  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  whose  sole  duty  is  the  pushing  of  plans  for 
expansion,  anti  it  is  very  probable  that  in  the  next  championship 
meet  at  least  three  or  four  new  colleges  will  be  represented. 

\\  e  can  only  express  a  hope  that  in  the  near  future,  for  the 
good  of  athletics  in  this  district,  a  similar  organization  will  be 
effected  for  the  sane  control  and  progress  of  all  the  sports. 

Fourth  District. 

PROFESSOR  WALTER  1IULLIHEN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  fourth  district,  comprising  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  embraces  most  of  the  territory  under  the  influence 
of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association. 

A  large  majority  of  the  recognized  colleges  and  universities  in 
these  states  belong  to  the  Southern  Association,  and  those  which 
do  not  belong  have  to  conform  to  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
the  Association  in  games  with  Association  colleges. 

The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  which  is 
a  conference  of  faculty  representatives  and  is  now  twenty  years 
old,  has  a  code  of  rules  which  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  observe  are 
being  adopted  in  large  part  bv  many  of  the  associations  which  are 
being  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Association.  It  is  a  practical  set  of  rules  possible  in  the  main 
of  enforcement,  yet  reflecting  a  keen  sense  of  the  highest  ideals 
of  sport. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Southern  Association  held  a 
few  weeks  ago  no  important  change  was  made  in  these  rules, 
except  that  a  modified  form  of  the  one-year  residence  rule  for 
participation  in  football  was  adopted.  The  Association  as  a 
whole  affirmed  its  conviction  of  the  desirability  of  the  straight 
one-year  rule  for  participation  in  football,  but.  because  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  the  smaller  colleges  could  not  continue  to  play 
under  this  rule,  they  adopted  the  rule  only  for  those  colleges 


which  have  more  than  four  hundred  male  students,  permitting  the 
smaller  colleges  to  continue  under  the  old  rule  which  allowed 
first-year  men  to  play  provided  they  had  unconditioned  entrance 
to  the  Freshman  class,  or  its  equivalent.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
hether  this  rule,  which  was  advocated  and  supported  partially 
as  a  measure  of  equalization,  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  those  who  will  claim  that  it  is  discriminatory. 

Because  of  the  authority  of  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  and  a  general 
feeling  that  it  is  dealing  competently  with  athletic  problems,  the 
membership  of  the  National  Association  in  the  fourth  district  is 
not  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  not,  however,  without  hope 
that  this  condition  may  be  remedied.  During  the  past  month  I 
have  sent  out  to  all  colleges  in  my  territory  a  letter  of  some  length 
setting  forth  as  forcibly  as  I  could  the  reasons  why  they  should 
join  the  National  Association.  The  replies  which  I  have  received 
to  these  letters  encourage  me  to  think  that  during  the  coming 
year  we  shall  have  some  additions  to  our  membership  in  the 
fourth  district. 

This  correspondence  has,  however,  shown  the  great  difficulty 
of  bringing  the  matter  of  joining  the  National  Association 
effectively  before  the  colleges  of  the  country  by  any  other  means 
than  personal  visit  and  appeal.  A  letter  to  the  president  of  an 
institution  is  referred  by  him  to  the  faculty  chairman  of  athletics, 
and  by  the  latter  to  the  athletic  board  at  some  later  time  when 
they  are  too  much  absorbed  in  their  local  problems  to  give 
much  thought  to  larger  but  less  pressing  responsibilities.  The 
case  would  be  different,  I  believe,  if  a  member  of  this  association 
should  lay  urgently  before  them  in  person  the  reasons  for  joining 
it.  And,  inasmuch  as  our  strength  is  in  almost  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  of  our  members,  I  suggest  to  the  association  the 
advisability  of  authorizing  each  district  representative  to  make 
one  trip  a  year  through  at  least  a  part  of  his  district,  visiting 
colleges  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  their  athletic  authorities 
on  tliis  subject.  A  limit  can  be  placed  upon  the  amount  to  be 
expended  in  this  way,  and  our  representatives  can  plan  their 
trips  accordingly.  I  feel  little  doubt  that  the  first  year’s  dues 
from  the  colleges  thus  added  to  our  membership  would  more 
than  pay  the  traveling  expenses  incurred. 

Athletic  Situation.  Upon  the  authority  of  replies  from  sixteen 
out  of  twenty-four  colleges  to  which  a  questionnaire  was  sent,  1 
am  able  to  report  an  increase  of  interest  in  my  district  in  all 
established  branches  of  sport  over  that  reported  for  the  previous 
year.  This  increase  is  particularly  noticeable  in  basket  ball  and 
track  athletics,  which  have  only  in  the  past  few  years  begun  to 
receive  serious  attention  in  many  of  these  colleges. 

None  of  the  colleges  reporting  have  soccer  or  rowing. 

In  all  the  colleges  from  which  reports  were  received  the  total 
number  of  men  playing  football  in  the  season  of  1913  is  given  as 


approximately  9.50.  (  >f  these  only  six  suffered  broken  bones 

and  only  three  received  injuries  serious  enough  to  keep  them 
away  from  their  classes  as  long  as  one  week;  only  one  of  these 
was  very  seriously  injured,  having  suffered  a  fractured  vertebra, 
from  which  injury  he  is  now  rapidly  recovering. 

Dividing  the  colleges  reporting  into  two  groups,  the  larger 
colleges  and  the  smaller,  those  having  over  four  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  and  those  having  under  four  hundred,  we  find  an  interest¬ 
ing  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  student  body  taking  part 
in  the  various  branches  of  sport. 

In  the  smaller  colleges  22  per  cent  of  the  students  play  foot¬ 
ball.  in  the  larger  colleges  only  12  per  cent;  tennis  shows  a  com¬ 
parison  of  2(1  per  cent  in  the  smaller  colleges  to  6  per  cent  in 
the  larger  (though  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  statistics 
in  regard  to  this  sport  )  ;  in  the  smaller  colleges  19  per  cent  play 
baseball,  in  the  larger  only  9  per  cent;  in  track  athletics  the 
proportion  is  12  per  cent  in  the  smaller  to  1  per  cent  in  the  larger. 

rhese  figures,  though  compiled  from  the  reports  of  a  small 
group  of  colleges  and  universities,  at  least  point  to  a  condition 
which  is  worthy  of  a  more  careful  investigation  and  analysis. 

I  hey  suggest  inferences  and  explanations  which  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  history  and  the  regulation  of  athletic  activities  in 
our  colleges,  but  which  it  would  perhaps  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
trace  until  statistics  from  a  much  larger  number  of  institutions 
are  available. 

Footluil!  Rules.  I  he  1913  football  rules  have  met  with  ap¬ 
proval  on  the  part  of  our  coaches  and  the  public,  and  the  hope 
has  been  strongly  expressed  by  Southern  coaches  generally  that 
there  will  be  no  radical  changes  in  the  rules  this  year. 

The  suggestion  that  the  kick-out  for  try  at  goal  be  eliminated 
meets  with  favor,  on  the  ground  that  the  defending  side  should 
have  a  greater  advantage  than  at  present  for  defending  so  stoutly 
as  to  force  the  oflense  to  cross  the  goal  line  far  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  goal  post. 

Baseball.  In  baseball  we  have,  as  always,  the  problem  of 
summer  ball  playing.  The  law  of  the  S.  I.  A.  A.,  which  forbids 
playing  on  any  but  an  amateur  team  in  one's  home  county,  is 
satisfactory  from  the  administrative  point  of  view,  but,  being 
considered  by  the  average  student  as  preposterously  restrictive. 
D  undoubtedly  resulting  in  dishonesty  which  is  more  harmful 
to  the  morale  of  college  athletics  than  open  professionalism. 

flic  National  Association  has  before  it  no  more  important  or 
difficult  problem  than  that  of  summer  baseball  for  college  players. 

Related  to  this  problem,  as  well  as  to  that  of  professionalism 
in  other  branches  of  sport,  is  the  matter  of  developing  a  student 
sentiment  strongly  alive  to  the  evils  of  professionalism.  The 
average  undergraduate  does  not  look  upon  professionalism  with 
horror  or  aversion;  on  the  contrary,  he  admires  and  envies  the 


fellow  who  is  skillful  enough  to  obtain  a  salary,  even  though  it 
be  a  small  one,  for  his  athletic  ability.  Very  rarely  does  the 
Vmerican  undergraduate  hear  any  argument  against  professional¬ 
ism  stronger  than  that  it  is  a  violation  of  “amateur  law.”  which 
in  his  mind  is  a  bogey  to  be  classed,  now  that  the  faculty  has 
taken  hold  of  athletics,  with  the  law  against  chapel  cuts,  class 
absences,  and  other  abominations  of  the  oppressors  which  should 
be  evaded  as  far  as  possible. 

The  National  Association  would  do  a  valuable  service  if  it 
could  distribute  among  the  undergraduates  of  our  colleges  a 
strongly  written  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  professionalism, 
pointing  out  its  evil  influence  upon  amateur  sport  and  its  practical 
futility,  even  for  the  purj>ose  of  winning,  as  shown  by  such  con¬ 
crete  instances  of  desertion  and  failures  as  were  given  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  Collier's  Weekly  a  few  years  ago  in  regard 
to  the  abuses  that  had  grown  up  in  certain  colleges  of  the  Middle 
West.  These  instances  could  be  supplemented  by  others  from 

manv  sources  and  would  reinforce  the  ethical  considerations 
•» 

with  the  argument  that  carries  most  weight  with  the  average 
student. 

Such  a  pamphlet  would.  I  believe,  pave  the  way  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  spirit  adverse  to  professionalism  among  college  students, 
which  does  not  now  exist.  I  can  see  no  solution  of  the  summer 
baseball  problem  until  such  a  spirit  is  established  and  we  have 
gained  the  “consent  of  the  governed"  to  such  rules  as  mav  be 
adopted,  through  their  own  recognition  of  the  reasons  and  the 
ncccssitv  therefor. 


Fifth  District. 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  PAIGE,  IWIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

I  he  fifth  district  comprises  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois.  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota. 
Recent  reports  from  the  colleges  and  universities  located  in  this 
district  indicate  that  good  progress  is  being  made  by  those  in 
charge  of  intercollegiate  athletics  toward  better  conditions.  Stu¬ 
dents,  alumni.  faculty,  and  the  general  public,  are  responding  in 
this  effort  for  the  proper  development  of  amateur  sport  and  the 
establishing  of  intercollegiate  athletic  courtesy.  Throughout  the 
entire  district  athletics  are  well  organized,  and  the  educational 
institutions  have  them  more  nearly  in  control  than  is  generally 
the  case  throughout  the  country.  This  result  has  been  accom- 

1,  1 1  tt  pioneer  work  of  the  Chicago  Intercollegiate  Con¬ 

ference. 

^Chicago  Intercollegiate  Conference.  This  conference  had  it> 
birth  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  presidents  of  seven  universities 
‘»f  the  Middle  West,  held  in  Chicago  on  January  II.  1895,  for 
purpose  of  considering  the  regulation  of  intercollegiate 


athletics.  The  first  meeting  of  the  present  conference  was  held 
on  February  8,  1896.  There  were  seven  charter  members  of  this 
conference:  the  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Illinois. 
Lm versify  ot  Michigan,  l  niversity  of  Minnesota,  Northwestern 
University,  Purdue  University,  University  of  Wisconsin.  On 
December  1,  1S99,  Indiana  University  and  the  State  Universitv 
of  Iowa  were  admitted  to  membership.  Ohio  State  Universit'v 
was  admitted  April  6,  1912,  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
withdrew  on  January  11,  1908.  There  are  certain  fundamental 
principles  underlying  this  conference:  (a)  faculty  control:  (b) 
a  high  standard  of  scholarship  for  eligibility;  (c)  maintaining  an 
amateur  standard  of  eligibility;  (d)  membership  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  dependent  upon  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  conference  code 
in  the  administration  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 

The  method  of  procedure  of  this  conference,  together  with 
its  code  for  the  conduct  of  the  administration  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  which  has  been  built  up  by  the  legislation  of  the  con¬ 
ference  during  the  last  seventeen  vears,  may  be  had  upon  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  secretary  of  the  conference,  Professor  Thomas  F 
Moran,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

The  conference  believes  that  intercollegiate  athletics  can  be 
so  administered  as  to  serve  an  educational  purpose  and  inculcate 
the  highest  ethical  ideals,  and  that  all  its  legislative  enactments 
must  have  that  end  in  view.  This  is  why  it  has  been  able  to 
e ommend  itself  to  the  right-thinking  element  among  faculties, 
alumni,  students,  and  general  public,  and  gain  the  hearty  approba¬ 
tion  and  support  of  these  bodies. 

The  conference  has  passed  little  new  legislation  during  the 
year.  At  its  meeting  on  June  6,  1913,  the  rule  requiring  each 
member  of  the  conference  to  play  at  least  four  games  of  foot¬ 
ball  with  every  other  member  of  the  conference  was  rescinded. 

At  its  meeting  on  December  6,  1913,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

Resolved,  that  football  officials  be  requested  to  enforce  the 
playing  rules  with  greater  strictness  and  more  uniformity. 

The  following  resolutions  were  read  and  submitted  to  the 
various  boards  of  control  for  report  at  the  next  meeting.  That 
means  that  these  resolutions  are  simply  before  the  conference 
for  consideration.  They  are  here  reported  as  indicating  the 
problems  of  the  future. 

Resolved,  that  coaches  be  permitted  to  take  no  part  in  the 
conduct  of  intercollegiate  games,  but  be  required  to  take  seats 
in  the  stands  with  the  spectators  while  the  games  are  in  progress. 

Resolved,  that  there  shall  be  no  coaching  for  any  athletic  team 
aside  from  that  done  by  the  captain  and  other  candidates  for 
places  on  the  team. 

Resolved,  that  there  shall  be  no  coaching  for  any  football 
team  aside  from  that  done  by  alumni  of  the  institution,  and  the 


amount  expended  for  this  coaching  shall  not  exceed  $ - 

per  annum. 

Resolved,  that  in  any  one  college  year  no  student  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  intercollegiate  contests  in  more  than  one  of  the 
following  sports:  football,  baseball,  basket  ball,  track,  swimming. 

Ohio.  In  Ohio,  eighteen  colleges  and  universities  employ 
coaches  and  maintain  intercollegiate  schedules  in  the  major  sports. 
The  Ohio  Conference  has  thirteen  members,  and  eight  of  the 
thirteen  are  members  of  this  association.  It  is  strictly  a  faculty 
conference.  Its  rules  and  scope  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Chicago  Intercollegiate  Conference.  It  still  suspends  its  one- 
year  residence  rule  for  Kenyon  College,  and  will  do  so  until  her 
I  enrolment  reaches  a  certain  point,  on  the  ground  that  her  student 
body  is  too  small  to  maintain  teams  in  major  sports  unless  first- 
year  men  are  permitted  to  compete. 

Mt.  Union  College  has  been  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Conference, 
and  Buchtel  College  has  made  application.  Marietta  College  has 
also  signified  an  intention  to  apply. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Conference  basket  ball  representatives 
held  in  Columbus,  December  13,  1913,  twelve  Ohio  Conference 
colleges  were  represented.  These  twelve  colleges  organized  an 
Ohio  Conference  Basket  Ball  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
I  securing  uniformity  in  playing  rules  and,  in  general,  promoting 
I  the  interests  of  the  game. 

1  A  healthy  interest  in  track  athletics  obtains  also  in  Ohio.  The 
I  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  will  hold  the  annual 
meet  of  the  Ohio  Conference  colleges  at  Columbus  on  May  23, 
j  1914. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  need  of  placing  on  the  market  up-to- 
date  copies  of  the  track  rules  as  adopted  by  the  National  Collegi¬ 
ate  Association,  if  these  rules  arc  to  be  brought  into  general 
use  (and  they  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Intercol- 
i  legiate  Athletic  Association). 

^  The  cross-country  run  of  the  Western  Conference,  held  at 
1  Columbus  on  November  22,  1913,  gave  that  branch  of  sport 
I  a  good  impetus  in  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  State  University  has  found  her  recent  reorganization 
4  of  her  athletic  department  exceedingly  beneficial.  This,  to- 

Igethcr  with  her  entrance  into  the  Chicago  Intercollegiate  Con¬ 
ference,  has  immensely  improved  her  athletic  condition.  The 
official  name  of  the  athletic  department  at  Ohio  State  is  the 
Department  of  Competitive  and  Recreative  Athletics.  The  three 
men  in  charge,  w  ho  are  also  the  head  coaches,  are  all  members 
of  the  university  faculty. 

Indiana.  The  Indiana  College  Athletic  League  governs  ath¬ 
letically  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  membership  is  composed  of 
eight  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of 
Indiana,  Purdue,  and  Notre  Dame  Universities.  Indiana  and 


Purdue  are  members  of  the  Chicago  Conference.  No  radical 
1  in  the  administration  of  athletics  have  been  reported  in 

anv  of  the  colleges  of  this  state.  This  league,  in  addition  to 
acting  upon  eligibility  matters,  holds  an  annual  field  and  track 
met  ting.  1  his  meet,  which  wdl  include  all  the  college**  of  the 
state,  big  and  little,  is  to  be  held  as  usual  this  spring.  It  will 
include  I  urdue.  Indiana  and  Notre  Dame.  It  is  interesting  to 

note  that  the  Chicago  Conference  rules  of  eligibility  are  to  control 
this  meet. 

Illinois.  I  wo  athletic  organizations  control  the  athletic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Illinois,  outside  of  those 
who  are  members  of  the  so-called  Chicago  Conference.  The 
t  hicago  Athletic  Conference  of  the  Middle  West  is  the  name  of 
one.  governing  five  of  the  colleges  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
st<itc  and  of  southern  Wisconsin.  It  has  been  in  existence  about 
tliicc  \ears.  Its  i tiles  resemble  those  of  the  (  )hio  Conference, 
except  that  they  allow  four  years  of  participation.  The  other 
organization  is  the  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 
which  has  fourteen  members  and  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations 
similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state,  with  the 
exception  that  they  allow  academy  students  to  participate.  Both 
these  organizations,  in  addition  to  governing  the  eligibility  of 
their  students,  conduct  championship  contests  in  a  number  of 
the  major  sports,  maintain  committees  on  statistics  and  publicity, 
and  furnish  officials  for  the  various  games. 

Michigan.  The  Michigan  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
controls  the  athletic  condition  of  eight  of  the  minor  colleges  in 
Michigan.  Nearly  all  the  colleges  in  the  state,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  observe  the  eligibility  rules  of  the  state  associa¬ 
tion.  Annual  state  meets  are  held  in  "track,  baseball,  and  tennis. 
Intercollegiate  athletic  competition  is  reported,  and  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  high  plane  in  this  state.  However,  the  University 
of  Michigan  is  practically  the  only  institution  in  the  state  that 
observes  the  one-year  residence  rule. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  adopted  last  year  what  is  known  as  the  “blanket  tax,” 
every  student  being  taxed  $5.00  for  athletics  each  year.  It  has 
worked  so  satisfactorily  in  these  institutions  that  the  "three  normal 
schools  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  have  also  adopted  a  blanket  tax 
plan,  although  the  amount  is  not  the  same  as  that  charged  at  the 
l  niversitv.  These  three  normal  schools  carry  on  athletics  subject 

.  J  as  the  Intercollegiate  Association, 

and  have  most  of  the  competition  with  the  colleges  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  extent  of  sports  among  students  of  the  different 
institutions  along  the  line  usually  called  intramural  sports  has 
increased  largely  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  the  normal  colleges,  and  also  in  the  high  schools 
of  Detroit,  although  it  has  not  made  much  headway  vet  in  the 


*’l 


smaller  colleges  and  smaller  high  schools.  The  establishment  of 
this  department  of  intramural  activities  is  the  most  important 
new  feature  of  the  athletic  development  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  There  is  in  the  University  an  especially  enthusiastic 
response  to  all  effort  made  along  this  line. 

Wisconsin.  The  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  of  W  is¬ 
consin  was  organized  in  June,  1909.  Eight  colleges  of  the 
state,  outside  of  the  University  of  W  isconsin,  are  eligible  to 
membership.  Five  are  members.  The  eligibility  code  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  resembles  that  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Conference.  The 
eight  normal  schools  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  met  in  Madison 
on  Saturday,  December  20,  1913,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  normal  school  conference  for  the  regulation  and  control  of 
normal  school  athletics.  Normal  school  regents  are  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  this  movement,  regarding  it  as  not  only  a  benefit 
to  the  normal  school  students,  but  also  good  for  the  training  in 
physical  education  of  the  teachers  who  are  going  into  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  of  the  state.  There  is  a  steadily  increasing  interest  in 
athletics  in  the  small  colleges,  and  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
standard  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  all  forms  of  physical 
education  throughout  the  state.  Last  year  the  University  of 
W  isconsin  instituted  an  annual  indoor  athletic  meet  of  the  colleges 
of  the  state,  which  they  hope  will  materially  advance  the  cause 
of  amateur  athletics.  The  university  is  attempting  to  establish 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  universities  and  the  elemental) 
and  high  schools,  looking  toward  the  extension  of  athletic  facili¬ 
ties,  the  raising  of  standards  of  sport,  and  the  employment  of 
better  trained  instructors. 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  The  Minnesota- 
Dakota  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  includes  all  the 
institutions  of  college  rank  in  Minnesota  and  North  and 
South  Dakota  (excepting  the  University  of  Minnesota).  This 
organization  revised  its  rules  of  eligibility  on  December  11.  1911. 
Since  that  time  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  all  forms 
of  intercollegiate  competition.  The  eligibility  standards  have  been 
raised  and  progress  is  being  rapidly  made  in  bettering  athletic 
conditions.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  this  conference  not 
to  assume  any  authority  for  the  settling  of  disputes,  but  to  leave 
all  questions  of  eligibility  entirely  to  the  faculty  of  the  college 
that  the  would-be  athlete  attends.  The  conference  makes  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  “gentleman’s  agreement"  the  only 
method  for  enforcing  its  code.  Whether  this  is  wise  or  not.  only 
the  future  can  tell.  In  matters  athletic,  the  gentleman’s  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  known  to  snap. 

In  General.  The  reports  throughout  this  entire  district  indicate 
that  athletic  conditions  are  rapidly  improving,  and  if  present 
standards  can  be  enforced  consistently,  a  great  educational  work 
will  be  done,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  even  higher 
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ideals  may  come  into  existence,  which  we  may  foster,  and  tints 
constantly  make  progress  toward  even  higher  standards.  In  this 
work  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  Chicago 
Intercollegiate  Conference  will  be  powerful  factors. 

Sixth  District. 

PROFESSOR  VV.  G.  MANLY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

I  his  district  is  covered  by  the  Missouri  \  alley  Conference  of 
Faculty  Representatives,  with  the  exception  of  South  Dakota, 
which  belongs  to  the  M innesota-Dakota  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference.  The  keynote  of  athletic  control  in  this  territory 
is  faculty  control,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
representatives  of  the  several  institutions  in  the  conferences  are 
all  members  of  the  respective  faculties,  and  that  the  control  not 
only  of  eligibility  but  of  finances  also  is  in  the  hands  of  faculty 
men.  The  result  has  been  that  there  is  constant  movement  toward 
the  elevation  of  college  athletic  standards  and  strict  enforcement 
of  eligibility  rules. 

In  1910  the  policy  was  adopted  in  the  Missouri  Valley  Con¬ 
ference  of  requiring  all  football  games  to  be  played  on  the  home 
grounds  of  one  of  the  contestants.  This  had  already  been  done 
in  all  other  lines  of  intercollegiate  sport  without  a  rule  requiring 
it,  and  even  in  football  there  were  few  exceptions,  notably  the 
Kansas-Missouri  football  game  which  was  played  in  Kansas  City. 
In  this  case  alone  the  rule  has  fully  justified  itself  in  the  improved 
relations  between  the  two  universities,  since  now  the  students  of 
each  university,  instead  of  regarding  the  other  as  a  quasi  enemy, 
consider  themselves  the  host  of  the  other,  and  receive  the  team 
and  supporters  on  the  occasion  of  a  game  with  marked  cordiality 
and  friendship.  In  certain  quarters  an  agitation  has  been  started 
to  rescind  this  regulation,  but  it  has  not  the  support  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  institutions  concerned,  nor  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Conference,  and  in  all  probability  will  not  succeed. 

The  value  to  their  own  members  of  conferences  such  as  the 
two  that  have  been  mentioned  is  unquestioned.  But  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  point  out  that  their  influence  is  much  wider.  The 
Missouri  Valley  Conference  requires  that,  when  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  plays  a  football  game  with  an  outside  institution  of  equal 
athletic  rank,  the  other  institution  must  play  under  the  eligibility 
rules  of  the  conference.  The  result  of  this  regulation  is  that  the 
outside  institution,  in  case  it  wishes  regularly  to  compete  with 
conference  institutions,  finds  it  to  its  advantage  to  follow  the 
conference  rules  in  their  entirety  all  the  time  so  as  to  be  always 
eligible  to  compete.  A  notable  example  of  the  influence  of  a 
conference  on  outside  institutions  is  shown  in  South  Dakota, 
where  the  State  Board  of  Regents  on  September  12,  1912,  made 
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the  rules  of  eligibility  of  the  M innesota-Dakota  Conference 
obligatory  on  the  state  educational  institutions  of  South  Dakota. 

But  the  interstate  conferences  are  not  the  only  organizations 
working  for  the  improvement  of  athletic  conditions.  In  four,  at 
least,  of  the  states  in  this  district,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri,  there  are  state  conferences  or  associations  embracing 
the  leading  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  the  state.  These  also 
are  in  general,  if  not  entirely,  under  faculty  control.  In  the  case 
of  Kansas,  the  conference  regulations  require  that  each  school  in 
the  conference  shall  have  a  general  manager  who  shall  he  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  who  shall  sign  all  contracts  for  inter¬ 
collegiate  games  and  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
same.  But  faculty  control  does  not  seem  to  have  brought  all  of 
these  state  conferences  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  interstate 
conferences.  In  the  conference  just  mentioned  some  institutions 
allow  Freshmen  to  compete,  while  others  allow  even  preparatory 
students  to  represent  them.  It  must  be  said  in  extenuation  of  this 
situation,  however,  that  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  athletic  strength  of  the  different  institutions. 
But  such  regulations  leave  open  the  way  to  “recruiting,”  one  of 
the  worst  evils  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  it  is  to  be  seriously 
considered  whether  it  is  not  more  important  to  elevate  athletic 
standards  than  to  equalize  the  chances  of  winning  games.  Some 
of  these  conferences  arc  moving  rapidly  forward,  and  one  of 
them  seems  to  be  working  under  regulations  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference,  namely, 
the  Iowa  Intercollegiate  Conference.  Their  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  arc  so  high  that,  whereas  formerly  there  were  twelve 
members,  several  of  them  withdrew  in  January,  1913,  and  formed 
a  separate  conference  of  distinctly  lower  standards,  requiring  no 
term  of  residence  for  eligibility  and  permitting  preparatory  stu¬ 
dents  to  compete  in  intercollegiate  games.  The  Iowa  Conference, 
however,  requires  only  six  calendar  months  of  residence  with  full 
credit  for  at  least  fifteen  hours  before  a  student  is  eligible  to 
represent  his  college.  This  allows  Freshmen  to  compete  in  base¬ 
ball  and  track  provided  they  are  fully  up  in  their  work  to  date, 
whereas  in  most  interstate  conferences  a  full  year  of  residence 
and  of  college  work  is  required,  which  bars  Freshmen  entirely. 
The  secretary  of  the  conference  writes  as  follows  with  reference 
to  their  experience  in  this  matter:  “We  have  now  tried  this  six 
calendar  months  rule  for  four  years  and  have  discovered  that  less 
than  half  as  many  Freshmen  fail  in  scholarship  as  failed  under 
the  former  full  one-year  residence  rule.” 

Missouri  and  Nebraska  have  strong  state  athletic  associations 
embracing  the  leading  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  the  state, 
but  their  regulations  of  eligibility  and  finance  arc  not  at  hand  to 
enable  judgment  to  be  passed  as  to  the  quality  of  their  standards 
or  improvement  in  athletic  conditions. 
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The  fact  that  live  leading  colleges  in  South  Dakota  are  members 
of  the  M innesota-Dakota  Conference  would  seem  to  he  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  absence  of  a  state  conference  or  association 
there. 

In  this  territory  during  this  fall  there  was  a  marked  freedom 
from  serious  injuries  in  football,  and  the  rules  of  the  game  seem 
to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

In  the  field  of  basket  ball,  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  stands 
strongly  committed  to  the  open,  clean  game,  free  from  all  rough¬ 
ness,  and  believes  thoroughly  in  the  principle  of  “playing  the  hall 
and  not  the  man.”  It  is  also  making  every  effort  to  secure  that 
kind  of  playing  in  all  games  under  its  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  in  all 
lines  of  intercollegiate  athletic  competition  this  district  can  be 
depended  on  to  support  heartily  all  the  high  ideals  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Vthletic  Association. 


Seventh  1  )istrict. 


PROFESSOR  HUGO  I’.EZDEK,  UNIVERSE!  \  OE  \RKANS.\S. 

The  general  athletic  conditions  of  the  seventh  district  remain 
unchanged  from  those  reported  at  the  last  convention.  The 
longed-for  organization  of  the  Southwest  into  a  Southwest  Con¬ 
ference,  attempted  by  the  writer,  did  not  materialize  owing  to 
conflicting  goals  and  ambitions  nursed  by  different  schools.  The 
two  large  institutions  of  Texas,  the  State  University  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  are  still  at  daggers'  points;  they  refuse  to  com¬ 
pete  with  each  other,  and  are  satisfied  apparently  with  conditions 
as  they  are.  Both  are  members  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate 
Association,  and  the  Texas  Collegiate  Conference,  but  a  minus 
quantity  as  a  developing  factor  of  Southwestern  athletics  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  The  University  of  ( >klahoma  has  it^ 
heart  s£t  upon  membership  in  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  small  enrolment  and  location,  and  also  side-steps 
any  burden  of  pioneer  work.  Arkansas  is  forced  into  a  free-lance 
policy,  refusing  to  enter  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Association 
owing  to  its  geographical  location.  Although  Louisiana  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  most  of 
its  comi>etition  lies  within  the  Southwest  district. 

From  these  facts  one  can  readily  see  that  the  standard  of 
Southwestern  athletics  can  not  develop  as  well  nor  as  quickly  a- 
growth  demands,  and  will  not  until  an  organization  is  affected. 
Furthermore,  the  making  of  schedules  for  the  different  branches 
of  sport  is  difficult,  and  a  source  of  much  unpleasantness  in  many 
ways.  The  schedules  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and  no 

traditional  rivals  are  developed. 

The  mo>t  practical  solution  of  organizing  the  Southwest  is  for 
the  authorities  of  the  S.  I.  A.  to  divide  that  large  and  unwieldy 


body  into  territorial  districts,  making  the  Southwest  ( the  seventh 
district)  one  of  the  units.  Arkansas  under  that  plan  would  fall 

in  line  with  Louisiana.  Texas,  and  Texas  \.  and  M.f  who  alrcadv 
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are  members.  Oklahoma  would  undoubtedly  see  the  folly  of  her 
over-ambitiousness  and  join  hands  with  her  neighbors.  This 
association  could  use  considerable  influence  for  a  good  cause  and 
a  good  work. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  report  the  name  of  another  conference, 
the  Northwest  Conference,  consisting  of  six  colleges:  the  State 
Universities  of  Washington.  <  >regon.  and  Idaho,  the  Agriculture 
Colleges  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  Whitman  College.  Its 
organization  and  purpose  are  similar  to  those  of  other  associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country.  Although  its  athletic  law  is  not 
as  highly  developed  as  it  is  in  some  associations,  nevertheless  it 
has  a  sound  working  basis  with  a  bright  future.  In  its  short 
history  of  three  years,  it  has  fostered  football,  baseball,  track  and 
basket  ball.  This  year  it  has  added  tennis  and  wrestling.  In 
basket  ball  and  track,  the  intercollegiate  rules  are  enforced. 

Football  had  a  prosperous  season.  There  were  \er\  few 
injuries,  none  serious  or  fatal. 

Eighth  District. 

PROFESSOR  O.  C.  LESTER,  UNIVERSITV  OF  COLORADO. 

The  athletic  situation  in  the  eighth  district  is  probably  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  in  any  other.  ( )n  the  whole,  undoubted  progress 
has  been  made  toward  better  conditions  during  the  past  year.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference  is  in  firm  control 
of  all  branches  of  athletics  in  that  region.  The  Utah  Agricultural 
College  has  just  applied  for  membership  in  this  conference.  The 
admission  of  this  institution  will  leave  only  the  University  of 
Wyoming  outside  it  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  Wyoming 
has  been  meeting  all  conference  requirements  except  one  for 
several  years. 

In  Montana,  six  institutions  have  formed  an  athletic  league. 

(  Inly  two  of  these,  however,  the  University  of  Montana  and  the 
Montana  Agricultural  College,  maintain  representative  teams. 

In  the  far  Northwest,  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Conference,  which  includes  the  states  of  ( )regon. 
Washington,  and  Idaho. 

In  California,  faculty  control  is  secured  through  the  Rugby 
Union  and  various  other  associations. 

The  regulations  of  all  the  leagues  and  conferences  are  strictly 
enforced,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  they  are  not  vet  very  rigorous. 

Football.  In  the  eighth  district  both  the  American  and  the 
Rugbv  games  of  football  arc  played.  One  or  two  institutions 
also  play  soccer  in  class  contests.  Rugby  is  played  in  California 


and  Montana  by  nearly  all  institutions,  including  a  majority  of 
the  high  schools. 

The  supporters  of  Rugby  claim  that  it  is  just  as  interesting  to 
spectators  as  the  American  game,  that  practically  no  injuries 
result  from  it,  that  it  is  much  faster  than  the  American  game,  so 
that  men  must  be  in  better  condition  to  play  it,  that  more  men 
really  enjoy  it,  and  that  it  increases  participation  not  only  in  the 
game  itself  but  in  sport  of  all  kinds.  Professor  Angell  of  Stan¬ 
ford  states  that  where  they  formerly  had  twenty-five  to  forty 
men  playing  the  American  game  until  the  middle  of  November 
they  now  have  over  200  playing  Rugby  practically  until  the  end 

of  December. 

The  institutions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  the  1  acihc  North¬ 
west  Conferences  play  the  American  game  and  thete  is  no 

immediate  prospect  of  their  abandoning  it. 

Among  the  secondary  schools  in  Colorado  football  is  in  a 
chaotic  condition.  In  some  sections  of  the  state  it  is  prohibited  .  m 
one  or  two  soccer  is  played  to  some  extent ;  in  northern  Colorado 
the  high  schools  have  modified  the  rules  to  suit  themselves,  and  a 
good  many  schools  still  play  the  regular  game.  The  temper  of  the 
schoolmen  in  the  state  in  general  is  distinctly  hostile  to  the  game 

as  it  is  played  to-day.  ,  ,  „  . 

Outside  the  secondary  schools  the  present  football  rules  seem 

to  be  satisfactory,  generally  speaking.  1  wo  changes  have  been 
urged:  fl)  abolish  the  kick-off,  for  the  reason  that  it  produces 
far  more  injuries  than  any  other  play;  (2)  lower  the  value  of 

place  and  drop  kicks.  „ 

No  fatal  injuries  are  reported  from  the  district,  but  numerous 

sprains,  one  broken  leg,  one  broken  arm,  two  broken  collar  bones. 

and  a  broken  nose  or  two  are  recorded.  .  .  . 

The  numbering  of  players  was  tried  in  Colorado  this  year  with 

entire  satisfaction  to  players  and  spectators. 

Baseball  There  are  two  clouds  on  the  baseball  horizon:  that 
due  to  “summer  baseball'’  and  that  due  to  the  conduct  of  players 
and  spectators  at  the  games.  Summer  ball  is  favored  with 
certain  restrictions  by  many  institutions  in  the  eighth  district 
and  vigorously  opposed  by  others.  It  is  now  allowed  m  seveial 
western  associations  for  the  control  of  intercollegiate  athletics, 
provided  a  man  does  not  play  in  a  league  recognized  by  the 

National  Commission.  . 

The  conduct  of  players  and  spectators  at  baseball  games  became 

so  obnoxious  a  year  or  so  ago  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Confer¬ 
ence  had  to  take  active  steps  to  improve  it.  They  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  in  the  past  year,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  1  he 

problem  does  not  seem  hopeless.  howe\  er. 

Track  ami  Field  Athletics.  Track  and  field  athletics  are  in  a 

very  flourishing  condition.  Numerous  dual  meets  are  now  held 

vearlv.  as  well  as  two  or  three  intercollegiate  meets  compi  sing 
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the  institutions  of  the  several  conferences.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference  held  its  first  annual  indoor  meet  last  spring,  and  is 
planning  for  another.  The  first  meet  was  unusually  successful, 
about  500  athletes  participating. 

Among  the  secondary  schools  track  and  field  athletics  are  given 
the  greatest  encouragement.  District  meets  are  held  in  the 
various  sections  of  a  state  forming  more  or  less  natural  divisions, 
and  these  are  followed,  usually,  by  one  or  more  state-wide  meets. 

The  track  rules  give  general  satisfaction,  but  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  to  one  event  on  the  list,  viz.,  the  hammer 
throw.  This  event  is  being  very  generally  discarded  in  western 
secondary  school  meets  but,  so  far,  has  been  retained  in  college 
meets. 

Basket  Ball.  Basket  ball  is  an  important  branch  of  sport, 
scholastic,  collegiate,  and  intercollegiate,  in  the  eighth  district.  It 
is  recognized  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  and  governed 
as  other  sports.  At  the  University  of  Colorado  over  100  men  try 
for  the  team.  In  addition  there  are  fraternity  and  sorority 
leagues,  class  games,  etc. 

Tennis.  Tennis  has  been  recognized  recently  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Conference  and  everything  possible  is  being  done  to 
foster  interest  in  it  as  one  of  the  few  games  that  can  be  played 
all  through  life.  It  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  popular  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  in  the  last  two  years  the  interest  in  the  game  in 
Colorado  has  practically  doubled. 

Cross-Country  Running.  This  sport  has  come  to  stay,  at  least 
in  Colorado.  The  second  annual  meet  was  held  in  Denver  this 
fall  and  brought  out  a  number  of  new  distance  men.  A  few  ten- 
mile  “Marathons,”  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  have 
helped  also  to  stir  up  interest  in  long-distance  running. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

I.  Football  Rules  Committee. 

As  in  previous  years  since  the  organization  of  this  association, 
your  committee  again  amalgamated  with  the  old  rules  committee 
and  worked  in  complete  harmony  in  reviewing,  revising,  and 
codifying  the  rules  under  which  football  was  played  during  the 
season  that  has  just  passed.  Early  in  the  session  of  the  joint 
committee,  the  question  was  brought  up  as  to  the  advisability  of 
securing  the  advice  and  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  football  officials  in  regard  to  the  practical  application  of 
technical  points  in  the  rules  that  were  likely  to  come  up  for 
consideration.  On  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  members  of  your 
committee  that  Mr.  Langford  of  Trinity  be  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee,  he  was  formally  nominated  by 


a  member  of  the  old  committee  and  unanimously  elected  to 
membership.  Mr.  Langford  accepted  the  position  and  at  once 
joined  forces  with  the  committee  of  the  whole,  then  in  session, 
and  participated  in  all  its  actions. 

As  you  are  all  well  aware,  no  very  radical  or  vital  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  playing  rules  during  the  past  year.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  association  there  was  a  general  expression  of  satis¬ 
faction  by  delegates  from  all  sections  of  the  country  with  the 
rules  as  a  whole,  and  it  seemed  to  the  committee  the  part  of  w  ise 
conservatism  to  make  few  changes,  so  that  players  and  officials 
might  gain  a  more  complete  mastery  of  their  possibilities,  and  the 
normal  development  in  strategy  and  tactics  proceed  without 
hindrance.  A  few  changes  were  incorporated  which  did  not 
vitally  affect  the  play,  and  many  points  which  were  more  or  less 
obscure  were  clarified  and  made  more  definite.  The  rule  requir¬ 
ing  that  every  kick  be  made  from  a  point  at  least  five  yards 
behind  the  line  of  the  ball  was  altered  so  that  the  kicker  might 
stand  at  any  point,  and  a  quick  kick  from  close  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage  made  possible. 

The  section  dealing  with  interference  with  a  man  about  to 
receive  a  forward  pass  was  made  more  explicit  so  that  it  should 
be  understood  that  players  might  legally  interfere  with  one 
another  until  the  pass  was  actually  made,  but  not  thereafter. 

The  old  method  of  snapping  the  ball  back  with  the  foot,  which 
had  become  obsolete,  was  stricken  out  from  the  rules. 

The  rule  permitting  a  player  w  ho  had  been  withdrawn  to  return 
again  to  the  game  was  made  of  far  greater  practical  value  by 
allowing  a  return  at  any  time  during  the  last  period,  a>  well  as  at 
the  beginning  of  any  previous  period.  A  few  other  changes  of 
minor  importance  were  also  introduced.  I  he  game  last  fall  was, 
therefore,  played  under  almost  the  same  rules  which  governed 
the  year  before.  The  result  of  this  was  most  beneficial. 

Throughout  the  country,  as  a  whole,  a  very  great  advance  was 
made  in  developing  the  science  and  strategy  of  the  attack  made 
possible  under  the  new  rules.  The  development  of  the  forward 
pass  a>  a  powerful  and  reliable  weapon  of  offense  was  most 
marked.  While  a  few  of  the  most  conservative  institutions  have 
failed  to  realize  its  value  and  grasp  its  possibilities,  the  majority 
of  the  colleges  in  the  country  are  using  it  more  constantly  and 
with  ever  increasing  efficiency. 

Against  the  forward  pass  play,  skillfully  devised  and  perfectly 
executed,  there  is  no  adequate  defense.  In  attempting  to  defend 
against  the  play,  the  defensive  backs  are  forced  to  remain  back 
where  they  cannot  well  support  the  line  in  resisting  a  running 
attack,  a-  was  intended.  Herein  lie  the  wonderful  possibilities  in 
tactics  and  strategv  under  the  present  rules.— to  have  a  running 
game  combined  w  ith  a  kicking  game  and  a  forward  pass  game, 
each  highh  developed  the  plays  so  interspersed  and  intermingled 


by  a  skillful  field-general  that  the  defense  can  never  know  what 
play  is  about  to  be  executed. 

If  any  of  these  three  departments  of  the  modern  game  are 
undeveloped  or  neglected,  or  the  element  of  strategy  is  wanting, 
the  offense  suffers  incalculable. 

m 

Under  the  present  rides,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  team  by 
simple  weight,  strength,  and  physical  force  to  march  down  the 
field  and  sweep  all  before  it.  The  light  man  with  brains  and 
speed  has  an  all-important  place  in  our  present  game  w  here  there 
was  no  opening  for  him  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

A  light,  fast  team  with  a  skillful  general  behind  the  line  can 
meet  a  team  of  great  physical  superiority  without  hopeless  dis¬ 
couragement.  and  if.  perchance,  the  larger  team  has  failed  to 
develop  its  possibilities  under  modern  rules,  overwhelm  it  dis¬ 
astrously.  And  vet  under  the  present  rules  the  better  team  is 
almost  invariably  able  to  win  the  game.  Is  this  not,  therefore, 
as  it  should  be?  A  nice  equilibrium  exists  between  the  attack 
and  defense,  the  result  of  a  number  of  years  of  almost  constant 
changes,  and  the  present  rules  are  now  pretty  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  mastered. 

( )ccasional  suggestions  are  heard  from  time  to  time  in  regard 
to  the  restriction  or  elimination  of  the  forward  pass. 

The  instruction  of  this  association  to  its  committee  has  always 
been  most  broad  and  unrestricting.  Your  committee  would  be 
glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  for  an  expression  of  opinion, 
and  to  learn  from  this  widely  scattered  and  representative  body 
of  delegates  the  general  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  forward  pass 
play,  and  the  desirability  of  retaining  it  in  its  essential  features 
in  the  present  game. 

Henry  L.  Williams,  Chairman. 

II.  Fatalities  Among  College  Football  Players. 

The  press  reports  during  the  football  season  of  15U3  recorded 
the  deaths  of  four  members  of  college  football  teams.  In  the 
graphic  language  of  the  news  writer,  this  was  characterized  as 
“the  gridiron's  toll  for  1013"  from  the  colleges. 

The  students  whose  deaths  were  chronicled  were: 

Yerner  S.  Belvea,  Norwich  Universitv,  Northfield,  Yt. 

w  _  _  w 

Homer  11.  Wray.  Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Charles  Schweitzer.  Hamline  University.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Edward  Morrissey.  St.  Ambrose  Collegiate  Academy.  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  inquiry  was  made  of  the  president 
of  each  of  these  four  institutions  and  replies  were  received  from 
all  except  the  president  of  St.  Ambrose. 

Yerner  Belvea  died  on  September  from  fracture  of  the  fifth 


and  sixth  vertebrae  received  in  a  game  on  September  24.  The 
following  description  of  the  accident  is  from  an  account  in  the 
Norwich  University  Record  by  Mr.  Pray,  the  Norwich  football 
coach. 

“Holy  Cross  punted  to  Norwich.  Belyea  caught  the  kick  near 
the  side  lines  and  ran  it  back  seventeen  yards  when  he  was  hurled 
out  of  bounds  by  an  ankle  tackle.  At  the  moment  of  being 
tackled  Belyea,  in  an  attempt  to  fall  forward  rather  than  to  be 
forced  back,  crouched  and  threw  himself  towards  his  opponent's 
goal.  In  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
all  his  weight  from  his  waist  up  as  far  forward  as  possible,  thus 
shaping  his  body  in  a  half  circle  with  his  chin  placed  well  down 
on  his  chest.  Just  before  his  body  reached  the  ground  another 
Holy  Cross  man  threw  himself  on  Belyea  from  the  rear,  forcing 
him  forward  and  down  at  the  same  time.  As  a  result,  he  landed 
on  the  back  of  his  head  with  his  face  pressed  against  his  chest, 
forcing  his  shoulders  up  over  his  head,  fracturing  the  fifth  and 
sixth  vertebrae,  and  completely  crushing  the  spinal  cord.” 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  account  that  this  accident  was  not 
due  to  the  style  or  method  of  the  game. 

I  lomer  H.  Wray,  a  junior  of  Gettysburg  College,  a  member  of 
the  Gettysburg  second  football  team,  died  November  21,  three 
weeks  after  the  game  in  which  he  was  injured.  The  following 
is  from  an  account  furnished  by  the  president  of  the  college: 

" After  being  injured  the  young  man  stood  on  the  side  lines  and 
witnessed  the  game  between  the  first  teams  of  the  institutions. 
He  caught  a  severe  cold  and  symptoms  of  pneumonia  developed. 
Finding  his  condition  serious  he  was  given  the  most  careful 
attention.”  On  November  20  he  suddenly  grew  worse.  “Upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  a  bone  had  been  broken  in  his 
chest  and  it  had  punctured  a  lung,  causing  several  large  abcesses. 
An  operation  was  immediately  performed.  He  lived  but  a  few 
hours  afterward.” 

This  death  cannot  be  laid  to  the  game.  Tt  was  possibly  avoid¬ 
able  with  proper  attention.  The  student  should  have  had  an 
immediate  examination.  At  least  he  should  have  been  protected 
from  the  weather.  The  broken  ribs  were  not  discovered  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  20  days  after  the  accident. 

Edward  Morrissey  was  captain  of  the  football  team  at  St. 
Ambrose  Collegiate  Academy  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  only 
available  data  is  from  the  daily  papers,  as  no  answer  was  received 
to  our  inquiry.  This  institution  is  practically  a  secondary  school, 
and  not  a  college. 

The  press  accounts  show  this  to  be  the  same  type  of  case  as  that 
of  Wray.  Morrissey  had  his  right  leg  fractured  on  September 
27.  Blood  poisoning  ensued  and  amputation  was  necessitated. 
Further  complications  were  occasioned  by  the  development  of 
pneumonia,  which  was  evidently  the  direct  cause  of  death,  on 


November  11,  two  weeks  after  the  accident.  This  is  but 
another  case  emphasizing  the  paramount  importance  of  simple, 
sanitary,  and  hygienic  measures  in  all  accidents. 

Charles  Schweitzer,  captain  of  the  Hamline  University  team, 
died  of  meningitis  on  November  17.  1013.  The  press  reports 
ascribed  this  to  an  injury  received  in  a  football  game  in  1010. 
This  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  in  the  light  of  the  following 
statement  by  President  Kerfoot : 

“I  find  it  difficult  to  give  you  all  details  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  as  the  history  of  the  case  did  not  bring  to  us  any  definite 
period  in  which  he  received  injury  such  as  would  cause  his  death. 
1  le  never  remembered  having  been  hit  on  the  head  so  as  to  jar  him 
enough  to  do  harm  and  none  of  the  other  members  of  the  team 
knew  of  any  such  hurt.  He  had  been  worrying,  however,  or 
nervous  in  relation  to  the  last  game  of  the  season,  as  he  wanted 
his  team  to  be  in  the  best  form  possible  and  he  carried  the  respon¬ 
sibility  as  captain.  This  may  have  been  a  decided  factor  in 
bringing  on  a  condition  of  meningitis.  I  believe  the  physicians  in 
an  autopsy  found  some  blood  clot  which  might  indicate  jar  on  the 
brain,  but.  as  suggested,  we  could  not  tell  just  when  it  occurred. 
The  blood  clot  or  hemorrhage  seemed  old.  There  was  no  special 
accident  that  we  know  of,  therefore,  to  which  we  could  attribute 
the  death,  and  the  doctors  simply  reported  it  a  case  of  meningitis 
of  the  order  which  might  have  been  induced  or  aggravated  by 
jar.” 

Of  the  four  deaths  reported  among  college  players  and  charged 
to  football,  we  find  then  the  following: 

One,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  it  with  football 
at  all. 

Two.  in  which  the  injuries  were  of  a  character  that  should 
have  terminated  without  fatalities  with  proper  care. 

One,  apparently  the  result  of  a  not  uncommon  but  most  rep¬ 
rehensible  practice  that  the  rules  prohibit  and  which  can  be  made 
less  common  by  greater  severity  on  the  part  of  officials,  but  which 
only  a  higher  standard  of  sportsmanship  w  ill  ever  entirely  elimi¬ 
nate. 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  committee  that  this  Association  should 
go  on  record  against  the  press  policy  which  neglects  to  verify 
reports  such  as  are  annually  published  and  seems  to  seek  only 
to  make  a  sensational  article.  A  death  is  regrettable  enough  in  any 
case,  and  it  should  be  published,  but  if  it  is  to  teach  a  lesson 
and  lead  to  better  things  we  must  have  the  exact  truth  about  it. 

Football  is  a  rough  game,  however  it  is  played,  and  accidents 
avoidable  and  unavoidable  will  occur.  It  should  never  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  unless  every  precaution  is  taken  in  advance,  not  only 
in  the  way  of  training  and  instruction  in  the  matter  of  skill  and 
condition,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  that 
should  prevail.  And  further,  in  no  case  should  a  game  be  played. 
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or  practice  held,  without  adequate  provision  for  proper  and 
immediate  hygienic  and  medical  care. 

Even  then  there  will  still  he  accidents  and  possibly  even  death, 
but  as  has  been  said : 

"  I  his  game  in  particular — and  intercollegiate  sports  in  general 
— cannot  stand  or  fall  because  of  the  number  of  knees  sprained 
or  the  number  of  hearts  dilated  or  even  the  number  of  lives  lost — 
because  lives  are  lost  in  a  far  larger  way  and  with  far  more  direful 
results  through  social  and  moral  demoralization”  (to  which  these 
games  are  direct  antidotes)  “than  through  the  physical  injury 
of  a  comparatively  few  persons.  The  question  must  turn  upon 
the  effects  of  this  playing  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  general 
student  body.” 

w 

( i.  \\  .  Eiilf.r,  Chairman. 


III.  Central  Board  on  Footuall  Officials. 


The  work  of  the  Central  Board  on  (  H'ficials  has  not  differed  in 
any  very  marked  degree  from  that  of  previous  years.  A  change 
in  the  clerical  staff  was  made  necessary  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Seiler,  and  the  position  has  been  tilled  with  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Paul  II.  Brown,  who  has  been  doing  graduate  col¬ 
legiate  work  in  the  East. 

The  chairman  in  making  a  very  frank  report  to  this  Associa¬ 
tion  feels  that  the  organization  effected  for  the  appointment  of 
officials  is  proving  in  the  main  satisfactory.  ( )n  the  other  hand, 
with  a  constantly  changing  system  of  college  management  where 
such  are  under  the  direction  of  the  student  body,  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  enforcing  uniform  legislation  in  these  matters  is  and 
perhaps  always  will  be  a  constant  one.  The  chief  point  of 
anxiety  with  the  chairman  at  present  is  to  determine  how  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  may  be  effected  to  perpetuate  the  advantages 
of  this  work  when  the  time  may  come  necessitating  his  own  with¬ 
drawal.  W  ere  colleges  uniformly  under  the  direction  of  perma¬ 
nent  trained  graduate  managers,  and  could  the  various  groups 
throughout  the  country  be  directed  by  majority  rules  so  that 
enforcement  could  be  assured,  the  official's  platform  would  be¬ 
come  a  solid  one.  At  present  occasional  colleges  fail  to  stand  by 
their  agreement,  the  larger  colleges  hesitate  to  delegate  quite 
sufficiently  neutral  action  to  the  Board,  and  the  reaction  upon 
officials  of  such  conditions  tends  to  modify  the  otherwise  almost 
perfect  system. 

It  would  be  well  for  this  National  Association,  after  freely 
expressing  opinion,  to  urge  every  college  within  its  jurisdiction 
to  sustain  its  action.  Your  appointment  and  direction  of  a  Central 
Board  in  turn  demands  your  unqualified  support  of  such  institu¬ 
tion. 


There  follow  statistics  which  indicate  the  scope  and  work  of 
the  Board  in  the  past  year.  By  error  many  of  the  Middle-W  est¬ 
ern  officials  were  omitted  from  the  list.  Such  will  not  be  likely 
to  happen  again,  and  gradually  we  may  be  assured  that  the  list 
will  be  a  safe  criterion  in  the  selection  of  football  officials. 


Number  of  college  letters  received  .  420 

Number  of  college  letters  answered .  383 

Number  of  letters  received  from  schools  and 

officials  . 600 

Number  of  letters  from  schools  and  officials 

answered  .  450 

Number  of  change  notices  to  colleges . 

Number  of  change  notices  to  officials .  40 

Additional  correspondence  . 500 

Notices  of  Interpretation  Meeting  .  400 

Number  of  telegrams  sent  .  345 

Time  covered  by  Central  Board  work .  8'  •  months 

Approximate  number  of  full  working  days -  ‘O 

Number  of  colleges  regularly  using  service  _  51 

Additional  colleges  using  service  occasionally  ..  41 

Schools  using  service  . 41 

Freshman  teams  using  service  occasionally  -  6 

Western  teams  using  service  occasionally .  0 

Southern  teams  using  service  occasionally .  13 

Total  final  college  appointments  .  663 

Total  final  Freshman  appointments  .  25 

Total  final  school  appointments .  71 

Total  number  of  substitutions  .  100 

Total  number  of  appointments  .  85‘j 

Number  of  officials  used  . .  175 

Maximum  number  of  appointments  for  one 

official  .  13 

Highest  fee  .  $100.00 

Lowest  fee  .  5.00 

Number  of  games  using  highest  fee .  4 

Grading  of  fees: 

Larger  colleges: 

Minimum  .  25.00 

Maximum  .  100.00 

Secondary  colleges: 

Minimum  . 15.00 

Maximum  .  30.00 

Small  colleges : 

Minimum  .  10.00 

Maximum  .  25. (X) 

School  fees : 

Minimum  .  5.00 

Maximum  .  20.00 

Total  number  on  Central  List  of  Football 

Officials  . 370 

Increase  over  last  year . 85 

Number  dropped  . .  42 

Number  having  limitations  .  °7 

Number  having  no  limitations  .  220 

Number  not  informed  about  . 53 

New  applications  not  yet  acted  upon  (received 
previous  to  December  1)  . 55 


34 

New  applications  not  yet  acted  upon  (received 


since  December  1)  .  20 

Men  not  on  list  used  . . . : .  3 

Number  on  Southern  list  .  34 

Number  on  Colored  list  . .  4 

Number  on  Missouri  Valley  list  .  121 

Number  on  Western  list  .  103 

Total  on  all  lists  .  641 


In  conclusion,  the  chairman  would  suggest  the  following. 
First,  that  the  National  Association  discuss  thoroughly  and 
approve  the  work  of  its  subordinate  committees.  Second,  let 
every  college  within  this  body  stand  firm  in  upholding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sport  which  must  necessarily  be  demonstrated  through 
their  sub-committees.  Third,  spread  if  possible  a  spirit  through¬ 
out  the  collegiate  world  that  strict  neutrality  in  the  selection  of 
officials  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  good  football.  Fourth, 
assist  this  Board  to  obtain  all  possible  information  as  to  the 
conduct  of  officials  and  the  management  of  games  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  Fifth,  let  every  college  in  its  local  management 
aid  not  only  the  Board  but  also  the  officials  in  fulfilling  the  true 
spirit  of  their  ruling  jurisdiction.  Sixth,  bring  about  if  possible 
a  spirit  of  courtesy  in  the  reception  of  these  men,  who  should  be 
representative  college  gentlemen,  wherever  they  appear  in  the 
l>erformance  of  their  work. 

Tames  A.  Babbitt,  Chairman. 


IV.  Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee. 

During  the  past  year  the  Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee  sent  out 
a  questionnaire  prepared  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Cooke  to  secure  information 
concerning  the  general  condition  and  tendencies  of  the  game  of 
basket  ball  throughout  the  country.  The  committee  received  more 
than  150  replies.  This  material,  together  with  information  from 
the  letter-files  of  various  members  of  the  committee,  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  studied  by  Mr.  Oswald  Tower.  His  report  follows: 

“To  the  question  about  the  interest  in  basket  ball  the  replies 
were  almost  unanimously  favorable.  Only  three  correspondents 
stated  that  interest  had  decreased,  whereas  all  others  reported 
that  the  game  was  holding  its  own.  and  even  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reports  represented  almost 
every  section  of  the  country  the  reply  to  this  question  is  most 
significant  and  needs  no  comment. 

“Information  in  regard  to  officials  was  sought  and  obtained. 
A  summary  of  the  replies  indicates  that:  (  1  )  there  is  little  diffi- 
cultv  in  securing  competent  officials:  (2)  there  is  a  well  organized 


effort  in  several  sections  to  secure  a  uniform  interpretation  of  the 
rules  by  officials,  coaches,  and  players  by  means  of  conferences; 
(3)  many  colleges  use  only  one  official  for  each  game.  The  re¬ 
ports  indicate  further  that  officials  were  most  satisfactory  and 
the  game  most  successful  in  the  sections  which  received  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  these  conferences.  There  may  be  no  cause  and  effect 
relation  between  these  facts,  and  moreover  it  may  not  be  practical 
to  attempt  conferences  in  all  sections,  nor  financially  possible  to 
provide  two  officials  for  every  game,  but  the  coincidence  is  inter¬ 
esting.  Some  of  the  replies  were  contradictory  in  that  they  stated 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  competent  officials,  and 
yet  stated  later  that  the  rules  were  satisfactory  if  the  officials 
would  enforce  them. 

“The  correspondence  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Collegi¬ 
ate  Rules  are  popular  with  the  colleges  and  are  used  almost 
exclusively  by  them.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
movement  for  the  use  of  the  Collegiate  Rules  by  other  institu¬ 
tions,  an  increasing  number  of  recruits  coming  in  each  year,  not 
only  from  the  colleges,  but  from  public  schools,  academies,  V.  M. 
C.  A.'s,  etc.  A  few  complaints  were  made  to  the  effect  that 
two  sets  of  rules  were  played  in  some  sections,  and  also  that 
curious  combinations  of  different  sets  have  been  used.  Of  course, 
these  are  local  conditions  which  can  be  overcome  by  proper  co¬ 
operation  in  the  districts  affected.  Another  local  condition — 
inadequate  playing  surface — was  the  subject  for  numerous  com¬ 
plaints.  These  complaints  are  well  founded,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  difficulty  can  be  removed  only  by  the  building  of  new 
gymnasiums — a  slow  process,  but  one  which  will  be  effective 
sooner  or  later. 

“To  the  request  for  ‘remarks,  criticisms,  or  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  the  rules/  a  most  gratifying  response  was  received.  A 
surprisingly  large  number  consider  the  rules  satisfactory,  and 
emphasize  in  strong  terms  the  fact  that  only  proper  cooperation 
and  intelligent  administration  on  the  part  of  officials,  coaches,  and 
players  can  check  abuses  in  the  game,  for  no  rules  will  ever  be 
devised  that  will  make  officials  competent,  or  will  force  coaches 
and  players  to  be  sportsmanlike. 

“Not  everyone,  however,  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  rules, 
if  the  number  of  changes  urged  is  a  criterion.  A  host  of  sug¬ 
gestions  was  received,  some  interesting,  some  amusing,  many 
valuable,  and  all  sincere.  These  were  considered  carefully,  and 
many  of  the  authors  will  find  that  their  suggestions  bore  fruit. 
A  general  and  widespread  demand  for  the  revision  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  rule  is  good  evidence  that  a  change  is  needed,  and  herein  the 
value  of  correspondence  was  felt.  For  instance,  according  to 
the  correspondence  there  was  a  widespread  desire  that  the  out-of- 
bounds  ride  be  adjusted  to  new  conditions,  for  the  crowding  of 
spectators  close  to  the  side  lines  had  rendered  the  old  rule 
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unsatisfactory.  Therefore,  this  rule  was  changed.  In  a  similar 
way  other  changes  were  brought  about.  Many  more  suggestions 
were  found  impracticable,  or  were  laid  on  the  table  for  future 
consideration.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the 
rules  last  season  were  the  best  ever.  The  slight  ‘touching  up’ 
given  them  for  this  season  should  produce  further  improvement 
and,  if  properly  administered,  should  bring  the  game  a  little 
nearer  to  the  ultimate  goal  toward  which  the  committee  is  con¬ 
stantly  striving.  That  goal  is  a  simple  playing  code  for  basket 
ball,  yet  a  code  comprehensive  enough  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
tingencies  that  may  arise  in  contests  among  men  who  arc  sports¬ 
men  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.” 

The  Rules  Committee  at  its  last  meeting  made  few  changes 
in  the  rules  as  compared  with  previous  years,  and  these  changes 
were  made  in  the  interest  of  clearness  and  definiteness.  Action 
was  taken  on  two  important  points  which  arc  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  “jump  ball”  has  always  been  the  subject  of  criticism  and 
complaint  because  of  the  many  fouls  which  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  connection  with  this  play,  whether  in  the  center  circle, 
or,  as  so  often  happens,  near  the  side  lines.  The  committee 
attacked  the  situation  from  two  points  of  view;  first,  to  lessen 
the  number  of  opportunities  for  the  play  itself,  and,  second,  to 
change  the  rule  governing  the  play  so  as  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  commit  an  intentional  foul  and  easier  for  the  official  to  detect 
it  when  it  is  made.  Since  a  very  large  number  of  “jump  balls” 
occur  on  the  side  lines,  where,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the 
spectators,  it  is  often  difficult  for  an  official  to  decide  who  is 
entitled  to  the  ball,  the  rule  governing  possession  of  the  ball  out- 
of-bounds  has  been  changed  so  that  when  the  ball  goes  out-of- 
bounds  it  is  awarded  to  an  opponent  of  the  player  who  was  last 
touched  by  the  ball  before  it  crossed  the  line.  This  change  jn  the 
rule  will  not  only  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  many  “jump 
balls,”  but  will  practically  eliminate  the  charging  into  the  specta¬ 
tors,  and  the  chances  of  injury  and  delay  to  the  game  that  so 
frequently  followed.  Furthermore,  this  change  makes  it  possible 
for  the  official  to  make  his  decision  more  promptly  and  to  avoid 
many  of  the  delays  that  attended  the  administration  of  the  old 

rule.  .  M  , 

The  second  change  in  the  rule  governing  the  “jump  ball”  is  to 
require  the  men  jumping  to  place,  and  to  keep  one  hand  behind 
the  back  at  the  waist  line  until  the  ball  has  been  touched  on  the 
jump.  This  regulation  will  undoubtedly  lessen  the  height  to 
which  the  average  player  can  jump;  but  this  is  not  a  serious 
matter,  and  not  to  be  considered  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
opportunities  for  holding,  pushing,  and  so  on  that  have  been  so 
freely  used  in  this  plav  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Morgan,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  has  been  instru- 
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mental  in  bringing  a  number  of  colleges  together  in  different 
districts  in  Xew  England,  Xew  York,  and  Pennsylvania  for  the 
organization  of  basket  ball  leagues.  These  institutions  have  had 
athletic  relations  with  others  in  the  several  districts,  but  have  had 
no  formal  organization.  If  these  efforts  to  bring  about  regular, 
healthful  relationships  in  one  line  of  sport  work  out  successfully, 
the  good  spirit  and  the  habit  of  cooperation  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  other  lines  of  sjxjrt  in  these  institutions. 

Conferences  for  the  study  of  the  rules  have  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  committee  in  New  York.  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
and  Kansas  City.  The  committee  has  been  much  encouraged  in 
its  work  by  the  generous  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  coaches, 
officials,  and  player-  in  making  criticisms  and  suggestions  for 
changes,  and  in  putting  the  spirit  of  the  new  rules  into  effect. 

J.  E.  Raycroft,  Chairman. 


V.  Track  Rules. 

Replies  from  fifty-one  colleges  to  a  questionnaire  show  that 
seventeen  conduct  their  home  meets  under  the  rules  of  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletic  Association;  ten.  of  the  Xational  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association ;  six,  of  the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association :  two,  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  ;  four,  of  the  Intercollegiate  Conference;  three,  of  the 
Missouri  \  alley  Conference;  one,  of  the  Western  Conference; 
one,  of  the  Maine  Intercollegiate  Conference;  one,  of  the  Ohio 
Conference. 

During  the  year,  twenty-two  colleges  have  competed  under  the 
rules  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association;  ten.  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association;  seven,  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association ;  two,  of  the  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  Conference. 

The  Committee  recommends: 

1.  That  institutions  belonging  to  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  encourage  the  use  of  the  rules  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  their  contests. 

2.  That  all  rules  concerning  eligibility  lie  omitted. 

3.  That  the  rules  include  sections  governing  cross-country 
and  relay  racing;  that  the  rules  for  the  hammer  throw  be  the 
same  as  in  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  rules,  and  that  three  tries  each  be 
allowed  in  the  pole-vault  and  the  hammer. 

4.  That  reports  of  all  meetings,  with  records,  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  for  permanent  preservation. 

5.  That  provision  he  made  for  the  republishing  of  the  rules. 

F.  W.  Marvel,  Chairman. 


VI.  Soccer  Football. 

The  efforts  of  the  committee  on  Association  or  Soccer  Foot¬ 
ball  to  popularize  ami  establish  the  game  have  met  with  a  certain 
degree  of  success,  though  it  is  difficult  to  measure  to  what  degree 
such  success  belongs  to  the  committee.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
proceed  with  the  same  definite  system  as  in  other  football  in  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  the  game  for  the  reason  that  the 
expense  of  the  game  not  relieved  bv  paid  gate  receipts  has  been 
a  serious  difficulty,  and  the  work  of  the  committee  has  been  rather 
that  of  a  general  missionary  committee  than  of  one  with  organized 
functions. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  been  in  these  phases: 

First,  by  correspondence  obtaining  details  and  endeavoring 
to  stimulate  interest.  Second,  arranging  conference  meetings  to 
discuss  and  stimulate  local  centers.  Third,  assisting  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  means  of  instruction  in  handling  the  game. 
Fourth,  stimulating  intramural  and  physical  education  adaptation 
of  the  sport.  Fifth,  stimulating  the  work  iti  the  schools  and  the 
various  scholastic  leagues.  Sixth,  locating  men  of  soccer  inter¬ 
est  where  possible  among  schools  and  in  centers  worth  while. 
Seventh,  obtaining  the  publication  of  a  Collegiate  Soccer  Book 
with  rules  and  adequate  information,  thus  separating  collegiate 
work  from  the  general  soccer  participation  throughout  the 
country. 

In  reporting  these  results,  the  secretary  would  report  progress 
in  almost  all  important  centers.  Of  approximately  100  repre¬ 
sentative  colleges,  at  least  one-fourth  have  already  introduced  the 
game  as  a  regular  branch  of  sport,  in  intercollegiate  contests, 
intramural  contests,  or  as  a  prescribed  part  of  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  required,  and  a  few  more  are  expecting  to  take  up  the  matter 
in  the  near  future.  This  includes  such  colleges  in  the  East  as 
I  larvard,  Vale.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Cornell.  Colgate, 
Pennsylvania  State,  Princeton,  Lehigh,  New  York  University, 
Columbia,  Haverford,  Williams,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Gettysburg.  Amherst  :  and  in  the  West  as  University  of 
Missouri.  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Minnesota. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Normal  School  of 
Battle  Creek,  Kansas  University,  Grinned. 

The  most  notable  progress  perhaps  has  been  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Columbia  University,  which  reports  some  sixty 
combined  intramural  and  intercollegiate  contests.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Haverford 
play  a  large  number  of  games,  and  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
\ssociation  maintains  a  most  dignified  organization  of  the  sport. 

We  have  been  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  position  to  take  relative 
to  the  great  national  body  which  has  been  recently  formed  in 
New  York,  which  is  distinctly  a  non-collegiate  body  and  embraces 
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the  soccer  associations  in  and  around  the  great  cities  of  the  t  nited 
States.  This  association  includes  various  amateur,  semi-amateur, 
and  semi-professional  leagues.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Collegiate  Soccer  Association  should  be  main¬ 
tained  as  an  independent  soccer  organization.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested  to  utilize  the  press  as  far  as  possible  in  fostering  interest, 
and  probably  this  can  be  done  to  even  a  greater  degree.  The 
main  centers  of  soccer  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  around  Boston, 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh. 
In  addition  to  the  Intercollegiate  Association  there  is  evidence 
of  development  in  the  game  in  the  East  at  Amherst,  Dartmouth, 
Tufts,  Williams,  the  Springfield  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Col¬ 
lege,  and  W  esleyan;  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  section  around  Prince¬ 
ton.  Pennsylvania  State,  Gettysburg,  Ursinus,  Franklin  and 
Marshall,  Lehigh,  and  Haverford;  in  the  Middle  West,  at  the 
University  of  W  isconsin,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Grinnell, 
W  estern  Reserve,  Kansas  State  Normal,  and  University  of 
Missouri.  The  Southern  colleges  commence  to  show  interest,  but 
have  not  yet  developed  any  special  organization. 

In  New  England,  soccer  has  made  a  decided  advance  during 
the  last  year.  The  colleges  are  taking  up  the  game  slowly,  but 
it  is  being  received  with  great  favor  by  masters  and  students 
at  preparatory  schools.  It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  soccer 
is  not  intended  to  displace  the  American  game  of  football. 

Reports  from  private  schools  in  New  England  show  that  about 
000  of  their  boys  participated  in  soccer  games  during  the  past 
year.  In  Boston  four  of  the  small  high  schools  played  soccer, 
308  boys  taking  part.  In  4?  grammar  schools  of  Boston,  there 
were  14  soccer  leagues,  75  soccer  fields  were  provided,  and  7181 
boys  have  played  in  scheduled  games  during  the  past  fall.  Sixty 
submasters,  known  as  play-teachers,  coached  and  managed  these 
teams.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  the  Springfield  and 
Holyoke  high  schools  have  taken  tip  the  game.  As  these  boys 
move  up  to  college,  the  interest  in  the  sport  will  develop  naturally. 
<  )utside  of  the  colleges  the  interest  is  increasing  and  there  are 
many  games  every  Saturday,  especially  in  the  great  mill  cities. 

Answers  from  some  few  of  the  colleges  show  an  entire  lack 
of  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  the  game,  due  probably  to  an 
abscence  of  any  knowledge  of  its  possibilities.  It  is  among  these 
colleges,  where  the  game  is  unknown,  that  missionary  work  should 
be  done.  Something  along  the  lines  of  the  conference  of  col¬ 
leges  in  this  section  held  at  Haverford  College  recently  is  sure 
to  bear  fruit.  An  exhibition  game  was  played,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  then  discussed  plans  for  future  development.  Probably 
several  friendly  games  will  result  from  this  conference,  and  the 
number  of  institutions  taking  up  soccer  will  be  increased.  The 
game  is  a  good  one  and  will  stand  on  its  own  merits;  it  only 
needs  in  most  cases  an  introduction. 


A  great  stimulus  and  aid  to  the  development  of  soccer  around 
Philadelphia  has  been  the  Cricket  Club  League,  which  is  a  group 
of  clubs  (country  clubs,  etc.),  which  have  soccer  teams  composed 
of  members.  This  organization  is  entirely  an  amateur  one,  and 
all  expenses  of  uniforms,  car  fare  for  trips,  etc.,  are  borne  by 
the  players  themselves.  The  grounds  are  of  course  supplied 
by  the  clubs,  which  also  supply  balls  for  play. 

There  arc  in  Philadelphia  over  one  hundred  teams  regularly 
playing  soccer,  both  professional  and  amateur.  The  public  ami 
private  schools  are  also  taking  up  the  game. 

The  impression,  gathered  from  letters  from  colleges  where 
soccer  is  now  played,  that  the  game  is  an  expensive  one,  should 
be  corrected.  Uniforms  are  practically  no  expense  at  all,  except 
for  shoes.  Among  amateur  as  well  as  professional  teams  the 
uniforms  are  supplied  by  the  players  themselves.  This  more 
nearly  approaches  the  true  idea  of  amateurism.  Two  or  three 
balls  at  $4  apiece  are  enough  to  last  a  season.  The  main 
question  is  that  of  grounds  for  play.  - 

In  conclusion,  the  secretary  would  urge  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  to  continue  to  interest  itself  in  the  development  of  this  essen- 
tiallv  developing  game.  The  committee  will  gradually  become  a 
central  bureau  of  information  and  advice,  furnishing  of  coaches 
and  officials,  plans  for  laying  fields,  etc.  It  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tinue  to  arrange  conferences  and  develop  intercollegiate  relations 
to  stimulate  the  formation  of  leagues,  etc.  The  expense  of  this 
committee  is  comparatively  small,  and  if  soccer  football  has  the 
great  future  that  is  predicted  by  its  enthusiasts  all  missionary 
work  in  the  collegiate  realm  at  this  stage  will  show  ample  results. 

Tames  A.  Rabbitt,  Secretary. 

VII.  Encouragement  of  Intracollegiate  and  Recreative 

Sports. 

The  report  of  this  committee  will  be  printed  as  a  separate 
document,  and  sent  to  all  who  receive  these  Proceedings.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  may  be  secured  on  application  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Association. 

The  further  steps  necessary  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the 
report  were  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  power. 

VI II.  Committee  on  Ridding  College  Baseball  of  its 

Objectionable  Features. 

The  charter  of  your  committee  is  found  in  the  action  taken 
by  this  Association  at  the  evening  session  one  year  ago  when  it 
was  voted  that  the  chairman  “appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 


consider  what  measures  the  Association  may  take  to  rid  baseball 
of  its  objectionable  features.” 

Their  instructions  arc  found  in  the  opening  address  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Briggs  at  the  morning  session,  and  in  his  admirable  article 
on  “Amateur  and  Professional  Sportsmanship  in  Baseball,” 
published  in  Spalding’s  Official  College  Baseball  Annual  for 
1913,  pp.  5  and  7. 

Your  committee  has  for  the  time  being  nothing  to  do  with  the 
difficult  question  of  eligibility,  nor  with  summer  ball  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  amateur  sport.  It  is  concerned  with  what  is  appropriate 
and  desirable  in  the  conduct  of  the  game  itself,  in  order  that  the 
manners  of  officials,  players,  and  spectators  may  be  uniformly 
those  of  gentlemen,  where  the  highest  ideals  of  fairness  and 
sportsmanship  shall  be  maintained,  as  is  so  admirably  done  in 
intercollegiate  tennis. 

We  do  not  think  that  anything  should  be  recommended  which 
would  diminish  the  virility  of  the  game,  or  lessen  the  scope  of 
individual  skill,  or  of  clever  team  work,  but  we  earnestly  contend 
that  strategy  must  not  deteriorate  into  trickery,  and  that  the  rules 
of  the  game  must  be  observed,  not  only  in  letter  but  in  spirit  as 
well. 

To  this  end  your  committee  recommends: 

First.  The  strict  enforcement  of  rule  58  of  the  official  Rule 
Book,  which  defines  the  coaching  rules  at  first  and  third  bases, 
explicitly  providing  that  “the  coacher  shall  be  restricted  to  coach¬ 
ing  the  base  runner  only,  and  shall  not  address  remarks  except  t»> 
the  base  runner,  and  then  only  in  words  of  assistance  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  running  bases.  He  shall  not  bv  words  or  signs  incite  or 
try  to  incite  the  spectators  to  demonstrations,  and  shall  not  use 
language  which  will  in  any  manner  refer  to  or  retlect  upon  a 
player  of  the  opposite  club,  the  umpire,  or  the  spectator/’ 

Second.  The  strict  enforcement  of  rule  21,  par.  1,  which 
explicitly  provides  that  “under  no  circumstance  shall  the  umpire 
permit  any  person  except  the  players  and  substitutes  in  uniform 
and  the  manager  of  the  team  entitled  to  its  use  to  be  seated  on  a 
bench.”  This  rule  places  the  professional  coach  or  trainer  among 
the  spectators,  where  he  should  he  during  the  actual  progress  of 
the  game,  and  places  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
play  in  the  hands  of  the  amateur  players  themselves. 

Third.  The  strict  enforcement  by  the  umpire  of  the  rules 
forbidding  “blocking  a  runner,”  “prying  a  runner  off  the  base,” 
and  the  like,  as  unfair  practice,  and  we  appeal  to  student  public 
opinion  to  condemn  such  trickery,  making  it  impossible  even 
should  it  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  umpire.  Such  sharp  practice 
is  explicitly  prohibited  by  the  rules,  and  an  attempt  surrepti- 
tiouslv  to  transgress  them  is  as  unsportsmanlike  as  it  would  lie 
for  a  tennis  player,  hoping  to  escape  detection,  to  deliver  his 
service  from  an  unlawful  position. 


\\  e  recommend  further  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
rules,  boards  of  athletic  control  and  faculties  of  colleges  and 
universities,  banded  together  to  promote  a  healthy  growth  and  a 
w  ise  control  of  student  athletics,  adopt  and  enforce  the  following 
specific  regulations: 

First.  The  catcher  shall  not,  during  actual  play,  speak  at  all 
to  the  batsman,  except  where  occasion  requires  a  bona  fide  word 
of  caution,  and  in  speaking  to  the  pitcher  he  shall  not  use  words 
reflecting,  or  calculated  to  reflect,  upon  the  batsman  or  any 
member  of  the  opposing  team. 

Second.  No  member  of  either  team  shall  call  or  shout  during 
the  game  to  any  member  of  the  opposing  team,  except  to  caution 
him  against  some  danger,  nor  behave  in  any  indecorous  or 
unseemly  manner. 

Third.  There  shall  be  no  oral  coaching  from  the  bench. 

Fourth.  The  so-called  “encouragement  of  the  pitcher”  from 
the  outfield  shall  be  stopped,  or  at  least  minimized,  since  we 
believe  that  the  shouting  of  remarks  in  endless  iteration  is  not 
only  disagreeable  to  the  spectators,  but  is  disconcerting  rather 
than  helpful  to  the  pitcher.  In  general,  it  amounts  merely  to 
senseless  noise,  and  is  quite  unworthy  of  college-bred  men. 
W  hatever  “encouragement”  or  “support”  the  pitcher  may  need 
can  be  quietly  given  from  the  infield. 

Fifth.  The  umpire  shall  warn  any  player  violating  any  of  these 
rules,  and  on  a  second  offense  shall  exclude  him  from  the  game. 

Sixth.  That  in  general  the  attention  of  students  be  called  to  the 
importance  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  home  institution  to  the 
visiting  team,  a  courtesy  which  will  forbid  such  cheering,  singing, 
or  chatter  as  are  designed  at  critical  moments  to  “rattle”  the 
visiting  team. 

A  baseball  game  is  a  splendid  contest  of  skill  between  two 
opposing  nines,  before  an  academic  throng  of  spectators:  it  is  not 
a  contest  between  a  visiting  team  and  a  local  team  assisted  by  a 
disorderly  rabble.  It  is  delightful  when,  as  often  happens,  a  fine 
play  by  the  visiting  team  is  as  heartily  applauded  as  a  similar  play 
by  the  home  team. 

To  the  end  that  these  principles,  if  endorsed  by  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  be  a  real  force  and  not  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that,  if  adopted,  this  report  be  printed  in  separate  form, 
and  copies  be  sent  by  the  secretary  to  the  presidents,  the  deans, 
the  athletic  directors  or  similar  officers,  the  chairmen  of  faculty 
committees  on  athletic  sports,  and  to  the  editors  of  undergraduate 
publications  of  all  colleges  and  universities,  and  also  to  the  leading 
preparatory  schools,  in  the  United  States,  with  a  formal  request 
for  action  thereon,  and  a  report  of  such  action  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Association. 


Louis  Bevier,  Jr..  Chairman . 


It  was  voted  to  leave  to  the  executive  committee,  w  ith  power, 
the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  secure  publicity  for  this  report 
and  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  information  as  to 
the  adoption  by  the  schools  and  colleges  of  its  recommendations. 


M  I SCELI.A X EOUS  BUSINESS. 


The  following  recommendations  of  the  executive  committee 
were  adopted : 

(  1 )  That  the  president  be  requested  to  appoint  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  new  members.  The  following  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed:  Frofessor  Frank  \V.  Nicolson,  W  esleyan  University : 
Professor  W.  G.  Manly,  University  of  Missouri;  and  Frofessor 
Walter  Hullihen,  University  of  the  South. 

(2)  That  the  Association  appoint  a  committee  to  formulate 
rules  for  swimming  meets  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

(3)  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  the  Association’s  issuing  its  own  rules  for  all  forms 
of  collegiate  sports.  The  following  committee  was  appointed : 
Professor  J.  E.  Ravcroft,  Princeton  University:  Dean  Louis 
Bevier,  Jr.,  Rutgers  College;  and  Doctor  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Inter¬ 
national  V.  M.  C.  A.  College. 

(4)  That  the  Association  vote  on  the  proposition  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  in  Chicago.  (The  Association  voted  unanimously 
to  do  so.) 

(5)  That  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  be  Tuesday,  December 
29,  1914,  unless  the  members  feel  that  a  full  attendance  could  be 
secured  by  meeting  in  the  last  week  in  January.  ( It  was  decided 
to  meet  December  29,  1911.) 

( (J)  That  the  president  be  requested  to  appoint  someone  to 
prepare  a  concise  statement  of  the  principles  for  which  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  message  to  preparatory  school  and 
college  students,  and  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  issue  an 
edition  of  approximately  5,000,  sending  50  copies  to  each  college 
belonging  to  the  Association.  (The  president  was  by  unanimous 
vote  requested  to  prepare  the  statement  himself.) 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted :  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  ascertain  the  methods  of  regulation  anti  control  of 
athletics  in  other  countries  and  the  ideals  and  principles  that 
obtain  in  each  country,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Association.  The  president  appointed  as  this  committee:  Dr. 
R.  Tait  McKenzie.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCurdy,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College:  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan, 
Columbia  University:  Dr.  F.  C.  Phillips,  Amherst  .College; 
Frof.  W  .  M.  Sloane,  Columbia  University. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  8  p.m. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

( )n  nomination  of  the  executive  committee,  the  following 
committees  were  appointed  for  the  year  I'.'l  I: 

Rules  for  Track  Athletics. 

• 

Prof.  F.  \Y.  Marvel,  Brown  University;  Dr.  W.  A.  Lambeth, 
University  of  Virginia;  Director  Frank  Castleman,  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  committee  on  track  rules  were  instructed  to  bring  the  track 
rules  published  by  the  Association  up  to  date ;  to  secure  a  new 
edition  of  them ;  to  circulate  the  edition  as  widely  as  possible : 
and  to  secure,  if  possible,  cooperation  among  the  colleges  of  the 
Association  in  their  use. 

Basket  Ball  Rules. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft,  Princeton  University;  Dr.  James  Naismith, 
University  of  Kansas;  Mr.  Ralph  Morgan,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Mr.  Oswald  Tower,  W  illiams  College;  Dr.  L.  J.  Cooke, 
University  of  Minnesota;  Director  L.  W.  St.  John,  Ohio  State 
University;  Director  Lory  Prentiss,  I.awrenceville  School.  (The 
committee  to  elect  its  own  chairman.  ) 

Rules  for  Swimming  and  Water  Sports. 

Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  D.  B. 
Reed,  University  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Paul  Withington,  Harvard 
University;  Mr.  F.  W.  Luehring,  Princeton  University. 

Football  Rules. 

Mr.  F..  K.  Hall,  Dartmouth  College;  Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Ilaver- 
ford  College;  Mr.  Harris  Cope,  University  of  the  South;  Lieut. 
D.  I.  Sultan,  United  States  Military  Academy;  Prof.  C.  \V. 
Savage,  Oberlin  College:  Dr.  H.  L.  Williams,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota;  Prof.  S.  C.  Williams,  Iowa  State  University. 


Soccer  Football. 

Mr.  YY.  F.  Garcclon.  Harvard  University;  Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt, 
Haverford  College;  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Dr.  P.  S.  Page,  Phillips  Andover  Academy;  Dr.  James 
Naismith.  University  of  Kansas:  Director  Frank  Castleman,  Ohio 
State  University :  Mr.  C.  H.  Mapes,  Columbia  University. 
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Election  of  Officers. 


The  following  were  nominated  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  were  unanimously  elected  : 

President,  Dean  I.eBaron  R.  I’-riggs,  Harvard  University ;  vice- 
president,  Professor  William  I..  Dudley,  Yanderhilt  University; 
secretary -treasurer,  Professor  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Wesleyan 
University. 


District  Representatives:  First  District,  Dean  F.  G.  Wren, 
Tufts  College;  Second  District,  Professor  A.  F.  Judd,  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  Third  District,  Professor  Albert  I.efevre,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  \  irginia;  Fourth  District,  Professor  H.  E.  Buchanan, 
University  of  Tennessee:  Fifth  District,  Professor  I.  F.  A.  Pvre, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Sixth  District,  Professor  D.  W  .  More¬ 
house,  Drake  University;  Seventh  District,  Professor  P.  H. 
Arbuckle,  Rice  Institute;  Eighth  District,  Professor  O.  C. 
Lester,  University  of  Colorado. 


Yoted  to  make  a  permanent  appropriation  of  $250  a  year  to 
the  secretary  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  an  informal  discussion 
of  amateurism,  especially  as  regards  “summer  ball." 

Formal  papers  were  presented  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols  of  Harvard 
University  and  Dr.  C.  Y.  P.  Y  oung  of  Cornell  University.  (See 
pages  To  and  80.) 

A  number  of  those  present  participated  in  the  discussion. 

The  following  questions  were  suggested  for  the  consideration 
of  the  executive  committee: 

•1.  Whether  it  is  feasible  and  advisable  to  appoint  a  field 
secretary  for  the  Association. 

2.  Whether  the  Association  should  use  its  influence  to  modify 
the  present  amateur  rules  so  as  not  to  debar  from  athletics  a 
student  who  has  received  money  for  participation  in  athletics 
before  coming  to  college. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  management  of  the  Hotel 
Astor  for  the  courtesies  shown  the  Association  during  the  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Secretary. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLLE¬ 
GIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


I.  Address  by  the  President. 

DEAN  LEBARON  R.  BRIGGS,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

An  experienced  teacher  in  a  preparatory  school  remarked  the 
other  day  that  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  modern  boy  and 
young  man,  “a  new  type,"  he  declared,  which  is  “far  ahead  of  the 
new  woman,"  and  a  type  developed  by  athletic  sport  in  general 
and  by  football  in  particular.  The  father  of  that  fine  young 
player,  Captain  Storer  of  Harvard,  tells  of  a  man  who  talked  to 
boys  from  the  text,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth;  and  the  truth  shall 
mark  your  face."  He  believes,  if  1  understand  him,  that  a  young 
man  who  has  played  football  may  often,  if  not  always,  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  certain  manly  frankness  which  is  fostered  in  that  game. 
Now,  whatever  marked  the  faces  of  football  players  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago  whatever,  l  mean,  beside  the  physical 
blemishes  tendered  by  the  game — it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
truth.  Manly  courage  football  fostered;  manly  frankness  it  did 
not,  though  some  splendid  fellows  passed  through  the  fire  of  it 
with  nothing  worse  than  a  singeing.  Some  players  showed  frank¬ 
ness  amounting  to  naivete  in  practices  by  no  means  truthful ;  I 
shall  never  forget  the  appreciative  satisfaction  with  which  one 
excellent  fellow  told  of  another  whose  peculiar  talent  for  the  game 
(he  said)  was  in  holding  his  adversary  so  cleverly  that  his  adver¬ 
sary  appeared  to  be  holding  him.  No  wonder  this  practice  was 
approved;  for,  if  the  testimony  as  to  those  days  is  even  approxi¬ 
mately  correct,  it  was  relatively  venial  if  not  praiseworthy.  1  he 
earlv  football  players,  like  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jacob 
and  King  David, "can’t  be  measured  politely  by  modem  standards. 
W  hen  inclined  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  college  sportsmanship 
to-day,  we  may  well  remember  those  years  of  barbarity  and  rancor 
and  low  cunning,  not  universal,  but  so  general  as  to  mark  the  face 
of  the  game  if  not  of  the  player.  Even  out  of  those  years  emerged 
men  who  set  behind  them  the  trickery  and  the  ill  will,  retaining  the 
courage  and  that  wonderful  capacity  for  standing  fire  which 
belongs  to  him  who  has  been  put  to  his  uttermost  before  thousands 
of  men  and  women — thousands  that  it  is  his  business,  though  he 
knows  they  watch  him  breathlessly,  to  ignore  while  with  heart 
and  soul  he  plays  the  game.  Some  of  those  earlier  players  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  in  any  indirect  act.  Such  was  the  late  Albert 
Holden,  whom  I  can  see  at  this  moment  dashing  down  the  field 
with  the  brilliancy  of  a  cavalry  officer  leading  a  desperate  charge. 
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In  him  sincerity  was  an  overmastering  force;  but  to  men  of  !e>s 
strength,  to  boys  w  hose  principles  were  still  fluid,  those  days  w  ere 
dangerous  indeed;  and  if  even  out  of  those  days  came  kindly  and 
honorable  men,  no  wonder  that  to-day  the  football  type  i»  one  of 
the  finest  we  produce. 

For  sportsmanship  in  American  colleges  ( at  least  in  those  of 
which  I  have  a  right  to  speak)  is  visibly  and  constantly  changing 
for  the  better;  and  the  change  feeds  and  accelerates  itself,  since 
it  is  substituting  for  mutual  distrust  the  assumption  that  the  other 
fellow  is  a  gentleman,  and  since  nothing  is  so  likely  to  insure  his 
being  a  gentleman  as  assuming  that  he  is  one. 

I  am  not  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise ;  the  millennium  has  not 
come;  but  things  are  better  than  they  were.  When  I  contrast  the 
Vale-Harvard  games  that  I  used  to  see  at  Springfield  with  the 
Vale-Harvard  game  of  this  year,  my  confidence  in  the  future  of 
college  sportsmanship  grows  strong.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us 
elders  who  sit  in  judgment  would  have  behaved  as  well  as  those 
ardent,  highstrung  boys.  \\  hen  we  consider  the  intensity  of 
feeling,  the  constant  and  bv  no  means  gentle  bodily  contact,  the 
nervous  strain  of  men  trained  to  the  breaking-point,  the  whole 
American  w'orld  looking  on,  and  a  good  fraction  of  it  there,  the 
self-control  of  the  players  is  little  short  of  marvellous.  No  doubt 
a  hundred  objectionable  things  might  have  occurred  in  that  game 
unseen  by  me;  yet  my  belief  that  the  game  was  the  cleanest  1 
ever  knew  is  supported  by  men  whose  football  eyes  are  sharper 
than  mine.  _____ 

This  gain  in  sportsmanship  is  no  more  moral  than  economic. 
\\  ith  improved  officials,  slugging  and  other  breaches  of  courtesy 
have  ceased  to  pay,  have  accordingly  become  rarer,  and.  having 
become  rarer,  are,  when  they  do  occur,  more  noticeable.  The 
player  who  is  guilty  of  them  is  no  longer  the  normal  athlete,  but 
a  man  marked  in  the  sporting  world  as  no  gentleman,  or.  at  best, 
as  an  irascible  gentleman  who  imperils  his  own  team.  All  this 
has  a  moral  effect  :f for  however  much  men  ought  to  be  above 
sordid  considerations  of  reward  and  punishment,  they  arc  not ; 
and  without  these  sordid  considerations  we  might  subject  our 
students  to  what  President  Eliot  calls  “too  great  a  strain  on  their 
higher  motives."  Appeal  to  chivalry,  but  strengthen  the  appeal  to 
chivalry  by  enforcing  decency.  See  that  men  who,  however 
unacademic  their  appearance,  represent  institutions  of  culture. 

shall  not  openly  and  without  public  censure  offend  against  fair 
play. 

One  of  the  games  in  which  such  offenses  are  most  conspicuous 
and  most  gratuitous  is  baseball.  The  ethics  of  professional  base¬ 
ball  is  no  subject  for  us  except  as  it  affects  the  ethics  of  college 
baseball.  I  he  public,  though  it  sometimes  censures  the  brutal 
professional  player  as  dirty,  is  so  callous  to  anything  short  of 
brutality  that  good  players,  and  good  men,  regard  it  as  part  of 
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what  they  are  paid  for  to  unnerve  an  opponent  by  fair  means  or 
by  foul.  Men  and  boys  have  come  to  think  of  this  unnerving 
as  a  great  point  in  the  game,  with  which  it  has  no  more  intrinsic 
connection  than  with  any  other  game.  It  thrives  in  baseball, 
under  cover  of  that  legitimate  shouting  into  the  diamond  whereby 
a  player  coaches  a  base  runner.  An  ingenious  coach  finds  no 
trouble  in  blending  nominal  advice  to  a  friend  with  vocal  attacks 
on  an  adversary ;  and  bis  example  is  followed  in  some  cases  by  the 
whole  team.  Such  a  coach  mav  address  a  base  runner  w  ith  conno- 

m 

tations  intended  for  the  pitcher,  while  the  umpire,  who  cannot 
afford  to  rise  above  public  sentiment,  stands  idlv  bv.  A  player — 
so  strong  is  the  illusion  that  anything  to  rattle  an  opponent  is 
legitimate  baseball — may  hold  an  opponent  up  to  ridicule  before 
thousands  of  spectators :  a  catcher  may  gibe  at  the  batsman  in 
plain  hearing  of  the  umpire,  without  one  word  of  efficient  rebuke. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  Senior  in  Cambridge  was  taken  out  of  the 
second  team  and  tried  in  the  first.  As  he  stood  at  the  bat,  the 
visiting  catcher  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  “Weak  hitter!  Weak 
hitter!”  Not  long  since,  the  marriage  engagement  of  a  college 
pitcher  came  out  just  before  an  important  game.  In  that 
game,  batsmen  persistently  chaffed  him  about  his  engagement, 
doubtless  to  draw  off  his  attention  and  to  increase  his  difficulty 
in  finding  the  plate.  As  you  see,  I  am  not  citing  the  worst  things 
men  do;  nor  am  I  questioning  the  right  of  any  player  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  spontaneous  remark  ;  nor  am  1  denying  that  even  in  baseball 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  were.  L  am  pointing  out  cases  in 
which  players  who  should  be  gentlemen  show  that,  for  the  time 
being,  they  are  not.  and  receive  no  public  rebuke  for  contemptible 
public  conduct.  Repressing  such  conduct  by  law  will  not  trans¬ 
form  the  spirit  that  prompts  it,  but  will  create,  in  time,  such  a 
habit  of  decency  as  shall  restore  in  some  degree  the  student’s 
sense  of  proportion,  a  sense  of  proportion  that  many  a  youth  who 
is  not  radically  unfair-minded  has  lost.  To-day  we  are  to  have  a 
report  on  ridding  baseball  of  some  objectionable  practices.  W  hat 
that  report  will  recommend  I  do  not  know.  Quite  independently 
1  make  a  suggestion  which  I  hope  nobody  will  discuss  till  we  have 
heard  the  report.  In  college  games  instruct  the  umpire  to  stop 
those  pettily  mean  tactics  which  are  no  more  essential  to  baseball 
than  jogging  a  rival’s  elbow  is  essential  to  archery.  Football  may 
be  a  profane  sport,  but  when  one  considers  the  fierce  and  con¬ 
stant  physical  contact  it  involves,  it  is  in  some  respects  better 
mannered  than  baseball  to-day. 

What  I  have  said  is  an  old  story,  regarded  by  some  persons  as 
that  brainless  conservatism  which  would  stop  an  express  train  In¬ 
putting  a  hand  on  the  track,  or  would  pit  against  the  lusty  gar- 
rulity  of  athletic  youth  the  futile  garrulity  of  a  “back  number.” 
Vet  what  is  this  Association  for,  if  not  for  improving  college 
athletics  and  fostering  in  college  rivals  a  spirit  of  friendliness 


that  the  fires  of  a  fierce  contest  are  powerless  to  consume?  It  is 
so  obvious  that  modern  baseball  misuses  the  mouth  and  abuses 
sportsmanship,  so  obvious  that  part  of  an  umpire’s  duty  is  to  see 
fair  play,  so  ob\  ious  that  the  normal  youth  loves  the  generous, 
hates  the  trickily  mean,  and  need  only  open  his  long-closed  eyes 
to  see  that  there  is  nothing  legitimate  to  baseball  which  will  not 
suffer  a  player  to  remain  a  gentleman. 

We  are  only  delegates,  it  is  true,  not  plenipotentiaries;  but 
unless  our  combined  force  can  in  some  degree  leaven  American 
sport,  we  have  no  excuse  for  meeting.  I  discuss  but  one  game  and 
make  but  one  suggestion;  yet  the  principle  of  that  suggestion 
applies  to  all  games  and  to  every  contest.  There  was  some  terribly 
bad  sportsmanship  in  the  presidential  campaign  last  year.  There 
is  terribly  bad  sportsmanship  in  many,  if  not  most,  elections, 
whether  of  officers  at  a  school  or  of  rulers  for  a  nation.  Every 
little  we  can  do  to  make  clean  our  national  game  helps  our  citizens 
to  make  clean  the  greater  game  of  our  national  life,  for  clean  sport 

means  honest  men. 

• 


II.  The  Ideals  of  Sport  in*  England  and  America. 

REV.  ENDICOTT  PEABODY,  D.  D.,  HEADMASTER  OF  THE  GROTON 

SCHOOL. 

In  view  of  the  discussion  I  am  to  lead,  I  want  to  emphasize  a 
fact  that  Dean  Briggs  has  mentioned:  “I  am  an  American;  hope¬ 
lessly  American.” 

An  ancestor  of  mine  entered  Salem  Harbor  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  that  town  I  was  born — some 
years  later.  Another  ancestor  of  mine  cut  the  cross  out  of  the 
English  flag  and  started  us  toward  nationality  in  that  way. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  because  I  was  educated  in  great  part  in 
England ;  I  was  in  school  and  at  the  university  in  England :  not 
because  America  was  thought  an  unworthy  place  for  my  educa¬ 
tion,  but  because  my  father  found  it  at  that  time  better  to  do 
business  in  London.  I  am  glad  that  1  was  in  school  and  at  college 
in  England  for  two  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  it  was  a  very  happy 
time  for  me  and  my  education  is  a  delightful  thing  in  retrospect  ; 
secondly,  I  am  glad  I  was  educated  there  because  I  learned  one 
great  lesson,  the  lesson  of  patriotism. 

The  English  live  in  a  small  land,  and  they  are  more  evidently 
patriotic  than  we  are.  I  hey  are  not  really  more  patriotic.  At 
any  time  of  great  crisis  we’ are  glad  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
our  country ;  but  unless  there  is  a  crisis  on  we  are  apt  to  disregard 
our  country. 

In  England,  in  school  and  university,  the  appeal  is  constantly 
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that  of  Nelson’s  signal:  “England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty”;  and  I  came  back  to  this  country  hoping  1  could  do  some¬ 
thing  in  giving  up  my  life  for  my  nation. 

England  is  a  pleasanter  place  and  a  more  comfortable  place  t« » 
live  in  than  America,  but  America  is  a  better  place  to  work  in;  a 
better  place,  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  to  work  in,  for  the  reason 
that  the  life  of  the  ordinan  man  who  is  in  earnest  counts  for  a 
good  deal  more.  There  things  are  more  settled  and  tradition 
rules.  I  lere  things  are  plastic,  and  if  a  thing  is  wrong  (  and  many 
things  are  wrong  in  America)  you  can  always  get  some  men  to 
try  and  bring  about  improvement. 

My  subject  is  “Ideals  of  Sport  in  England  and  America." 

There  were  two  Boston  ladies  talking  together,  and  one  said  to 
the  other,  “I  like  to  have  everything  perfectly  orderly  in  mv 
household,  even  to  the  smallest  details.”  The  other  replied, 
“Details!  Details!  What  are  those?  We  don’t  have  them  in 
our  family.” 

It  might  be  said  of  this  subject.  Ideals  of  Sport,  we  don’t  have 
them  in  America.  And  yet  that  would  not  he  a  fair  answer. 

( )ur  ideals,  like  our  patriotism,  are  somewhat  latent,  but  the 
existence  of  an  association  of  this  kind  shows  that  we  have  ideals, 
and  the  interest  with  which  the  whole  country  listens  to  what 
Dean  Briggs  has  to  say,  or  reads  what  Dean  Briggs  writes,  always 
exalting  the  ideal,  always  standing  for  the  highest  ideal  in 
athletics,  shows  that  we  have  ideals  in  sport. 

But  the  point  is  that  in  America,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  aim 
is  at  fault.  In  England,  the  aim  is  recreation;  in  America,  it 
is  victory — and  especially  victory  over  the  institution  which  is  our 
special  rival;  if  we  fail  to  accomplish  that,  the  season  is  counted 
a  failure.  And  so  everything  is  organized  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  victory. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  go  to  certain 
strong  men  in  the  college  and  urge  them  to  go  down  to  the 
held ;  to  assure  them  of  places  on  the  teams — whatever  teams 
there  were  going  to  be.  To-day  it  is  somewhat  different.  To-day 
men  are  urged  to  go  out  and  try  for  the  teams,  and  you  have  a 
fairly  large  gathering  of  men  trying  for  the  university  team.  If 
they  make  the  first  squad,  or  even  the  second  squad,  they  will  hold 
on  and  try  to  play  the  game.  A  man  is  urged  to  go  out  for  the 
Freshman  team,  and  if  he  becomes  a  member  he  continues  to  play. 
If  he  fails,  proves  unlikely  material  for  the  university  team, 
then  he  drops  off. 

Sometimes  men  will  go  on  and  play  on  these  class  teams. 
In  many  of  the  colleges  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  there 
is  not  much  interest  in  interclass  contests;  and  as  for  the  volun¬ 
tary  teams,  they  generally  drop  off  after  a  very  short  time. 

Voluntary  baseball  nines  are  organized,  calling  themselves, 
gcnerallv,  some  name  like  the  “Never-sweats.”  “The  Mud-socks,” 


or  something  of  that  kind.  They  are  of  value  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  and  then  fade  away. 

There  is  no  general  athletics  in  our  colleges. 

This  material  of  which  we  sjx^ak  is  managed  by  coaches 
men  who  are  the  most  expert  in  their  several  sports.  We  scour 
the  country  for  them,  and  when  we  find  a  good  man  we  get  him, 
and  it  does  not  matter  how  much  we  pay  for  him.  We  make  a 
contract  with  him  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  put  the  game 
in  his  hands  and  the  captains  are  subservient  to  him.  He  has  to 
“deliver  the  goods” ;  he  has  to  win  the  victory. 

Under  him  come,  from  time  to  time,  graduate  coaches,  gradu¬ 
ates  who  have  been  successful  in  different  departments  of  the 
game,  and  they  teach  the  men  how  to  play  their  particular  places. 
They  have  no  responsibility  to  anybody  except  the  members  of 
the  college,  who  expect  them  to  turn  out  a  winning  team. 

The  material  for  the  teams  is  recruited  from  the  schools, 
sometimes  by  representatives,  either  graduates  or  other  repre¬ 
sentatives,  of  the  college,  going  through  schools  and  finding  likely 
men. 

Some  years  ago  the  captain  of  a  team  of  one  of  the  large 

universities  came  to  our  school  and  wanted  to  see  a  boy  who 

was  a  particularly  brilliant  all-round  athlete,  lie  was  in  school 

and  wouldn’t  be  free  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  boy  happened 

to  be  a  ward  of  mine.  "If  you  want  to  see  this  fellow. ’’  I  said, 

“with  a  view  to  his  coming  to  your  university,  you  may  be  sure 

I  shall  not  permit  him  to  go."  He  looked  at  me  and  replied:  “It 

is  our  claim  that  we  have  as  wide  a  curriculum  in  our  university 

as  there  is  in  anv  other  in  the  land."  But  he  had  evidently  learned 
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the  phrase  by  heart. 

The  standards  of  athletics  are  few  and  low.  In  rowing 
there  is  a  good  tone.  For  the  most  part  rowing  is  a  fairly 
clean  sport,  and  yet  I  have  seen  races  where  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  the  men  "jumped  their  slides”  in  the  first  few  strokes. 
There  too,  occasionally,  you  hear  of  men  being  told  to  do  the  best 
they  can  to  jump  the  signal — to  beat  the  pistol.  ( lenerally  speak¬ 
ing,  rowing  is  a  clean  sport,  but  one  defect  is  that  a  man  is  placed 
in  one  position  in  the  boat  and  learns  to  row  there,  and  only  there, 
and  doesn’t  learn  four-oared  or  pair-oared  rowing,  or  the  water¬ 
manship  which  they  develop. 

In  football  the  question  is  how  one  can  beat  the  rules.  I  was 
discussing  some  new  rules  with  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  coaches  of  the  university,  and  he  told  me.  “The  fact  is.  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  frame  the  rules  so  that  eleven  men.  lying 
awake  nights,  can’t  find  loopholes  in  them."  A  university  man 
was  teaching  our  boys  football  on  one  occasion  and  I  saw  him 
instructing  a  boy  how  to  get  his  hand  in  here  t  illustrating  with 
grip  under  the  knee)  and  hold  a  moment.  I  shook  my  head  at  the 
coach  and  he  remarked:  “You  don't  approve  of  that,  Doctor?” 
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‘'Then."  Ik*  said  to  the  boy,  “don't  do  it  unless  you  have  to.”  This 
remark  he  added  to  "save  his  face.”  He  said  to  me  afterwards, 
“You  believe  in  honest  athletics?"  1  replied,  “Yes.”  lie  said. 
“You  are  right.’’ 

Now  these  things  that  1  speak  of  are  partly  the  result  of  per¬ 
sonal  observation  and  personal  experience  and  partly  the  outcome 
of  reading  two  articles  published  in  one  of  our  magazines,  one 
by  the  headmaster  of  a  great  school  in  the  East,  the  other  by 
a  professor  of  a  university  in  the  West.  They  say  in  regard 
to  football :  “As  football  is  carried  on  to-day,  boys  and  young 
men  are  taught  to  hold  unfairly;  to  use  their  arms  when  not 
allowed;  and  to  beat  the  rules  in  any  way  they  can,  provided 
they  can  get  away  with  it.” 

In  baseball  there  is  actually  no  standard.  I  think  we  may  all 
agree  in  regard  to  that.  The  volume  of  rules  is  evidence  of  it. 
All  possible  combinations  of  circumstances  are  covered  by  the 
rules,  and  there  is  a  policeman  on  the  grounds  to  see  that  the 
rules  are  enforced. 

1  never,  I  think,  in  my  whole  experience  of  baseball,  heard 
anyone  ask  whether  a  thing  was  right  or  not,  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  was  what  the  interpretation  of  a  certain  rule  governing 
that  play  might  be:  and  if  the  policeman  is  not  on  the  job, 
cutting  bases,  getting  in  the  way  of  the  runner,  and  all  such  things 
are  thought  to  be  part  of  the  game. 

The  successful  team  meets  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  from 
the  undergraduates  of  their  university.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
somehow  the  players  have  brought  not  only  great  glory  to.  but 
that  in  some  way  they  have  improved  the  standing  of  the  college, 
and  successful  teams  are  sometimes  sent  on  tours  to  “drum  up" 
pupils. 

It  is.  I  think,  not  too  much  to  say  of  many  schools  and  many 
colleges,  that  boys  are  taught  to  do  things  dishonorable,  for  which, 
if  they  did  them  in  their  studies,  they  would  be  expelled  from  the 
college  or  the  school. 

There  is  a  great  saying  of  Jeremiah,  in  taking  to  task  the 
people  of  his  time,  which  runs,  "The  prophets  prophesy  falsely, 
and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means:  and  my  people  love 
to  have  it  so:  and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?" 

In  the  end  1  believe  that  we  shall  have  a  reformation,  if  we 
can  only  get  l)efore  the  people  of  this  country,  who  are  honest 
and  care  for  honesty,  before  the  parents  of  these  boys,  the  facts, 
and  these  things  are,  I  believe,  facts.  I  believe  we  shall  have 
the  reformation  which  this  Association  stands  for. 

In  England  there  is  not  perfection  by  any  means,— the  millen- 
ium  has  not  come,  even  in  England.— but  they  do  have  one  idea 
which  appeals  to  the  sportsman— athletics  exist  for  purposes  of 
recreation ;  they  are  great  fun. 

A  Rhodes  scholar  told  me  that  shortly  after  he  went  into  the 


college  the  captain  of  the  football  team  came  to  him  and  said  they 
would  like  to  have  him  come  out  to  play.  He  thought  he  would 
be  subject  to  a  gruelling  training  lasting  for  some  time.  Instead 
he  was  taken  to  play  in  a  match  game  outside  of  Oxford  the 
very  next  day.  They  were  beaten  forty  to  nothing,  and  our 
countryman  was  very  much  ashamed.  As  he  was  pedalling  back, 
his  English  companion  turned  to  him  and  said:  ”1  say,  we  had 
a  jolly  good  game.  Didn't  we,  old  chap?"  My  friend  looked  at 
him  in  surprise,  and  said.  “Why,  yes,  it  was  a  good  game,  wasn’t 
it?”  And  he  told  me  it  was  a  lesson  he  has  never  forgotten. 

Any  of  you  who  have  even  been  at  the  regatta  at  I  lenley  know 
what  a  delightful  event  it  is.  There  you  have  scores  of  men 
rowing  against  each  other.  A  man  goes  down  to  the  enclosure 
where  his  friends  are,  and  watches  the  races;  then  lie  goes  back 
to  his  boathouse  and  changes,  rows  his  race,  and  goes  back  again 
and  watches  the  regatta. 

At  one  time  we  bad  a  college  crew  there  and  some  Englishmen 
went  to  call  upon  them  on  the  day  of  the  regatta,  before  the  race. 
They  found  them  in  a  remote  house,  locked  up.  The  coach  was 
afraid  they  would  be  nervous,  or  would  be  got  at  in  same  way, 
if  they  were  moving  about  freely,  and  he  wanted  to  keep  them 
perfectly  safe. 

With  the  English,  football  and  cricket  are  great  fun.  Men 
keep  them  up — this  is  an  indication  that  they  are  fun — men 
keep  them  up  long  after  they  have  left  the  university.  The 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club  contains  men  who  have  been  cricketers 
in  schools  or  colleges  throughout  England,  and  they  play  there 
until  they  are  forty,  or  fifty,  or  over.  And  the  great  football 
teams,  the  teams  made  up  of  old  university  players,  keep  up  the 
game  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  after  they  have  left  college.  They 
play  on  well  through  middle  age,  because  it  is  fun,  and  there  is  a 
fascination  about  it,  and,  somehow  or  other,  through  the  game* 
an  Englishman  gets  to  look  at  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sportsman. 

A  correspondent  in  South  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War 
tells  of  an  officer  who  went  up  in  one  of  the  balloons  to  recon¬ 
noitre.  He  evidently  looked  upon  it  as  a  part  of  the  game.  The 
Boers  were  nearer  than  they  were  thought  to  be — they  often 
were — and  began  sniping  the  officer.  I  le  telephoned  down, 
"I  say,  you  fellows,  pull  me  down.  It’s  doing  no  possible  good, 
and  they’re  spoiling  the  balloon." 

A  great  proportion  of  the  men  take  part.  In  every  college  of 
the  university,  there  are  always  two.  and  sometimes  four  or  five, 
“eights"  rowing  on  the  river.  There  are  four-oared  boats,  and 
pair-oared,  and  men  sculling.  Americans  who  have  gone  over  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  men  who  never  thought  of  touching  an  oar 
in  America,  who  would  have  been  laughed  at  on  the  Charles  River 
because  they  were  not  athletes,  have  rowed  in  England  :  not  always 


in  a  very  high  boat  on  the  river,  but  they  have  been  taught  to  row- 
ami  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  exercise  and  sport.  The  same 
thing  in  cricket;  the  same  thing  in  football;  at  the  colleges  and  in 
the  schools  the  different  houses  have  representative  teams  in  all 
the  three  great  sports.  At  Cambridge  from  half-past  two  to 
half-past  four  every  afternoon  you  will  find  the  rooms  vacant. 
The  men  are  all  out  of  them.  A  few  are  taking  walks ;  all  the 
rest  are  taking  part  in  athletics. 

Xow,  the  spirit  that  animates  the  men  in  these  games  is.  on  the 
whole,  the  spirit  of  fair  play.  The  evidence  of  that  is  the 
absence  of  rules.  I  played  football  in  England  for  six  or  seven 
years  and  never  saw  a  book  of  rules.  There  were  copies  of 
cricket  rules  to  be  got  at  the  stores,  I  believe,  and  I  think  1  have 
sometimes  seen  them  in  umpires'  hands,  but  1  never  remember 
seeing  them  consulted,  and  the  play  was  largely  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  game. 

<  hi  one  occasion  1  remember  when  1  was  at  school,  a  bowler 
who  represents  the  pitcher  in  our  baseball — ran  up  to  deliver 
the  ball  and  then  stopped,  “balked,”  we  should  call  it.  and  put  out 
one  of  the  batsmen.  There  was  no  rule  against  that,  but  it  was 
“not  done.”  That  was  why  they  objected  to  it ;  it  was  “not  done.” 
And  the  team  whose  bowler  did  that  was  at  once  cancelled  from 
the  list  of  those  with  whom  we  were  w  illing  to  compete. 

At  Harrow,  one  of  the  large  public  schools,  a  friend  of  mine 
asked  one  of  the  masters  what  would  happen  if  a  bov  should  do 
something  unsportsmanlike.  “But  he  wouldn't  do  it.”  said  the 
master.  “But  suppose  he  did  do  it?”  “But  he  wouldn’t  do  it.  you 
know.”  “But  suppose  he  did  do  it — would  he  he  allowed  to 
represent  Harrow  again?”  “Certainly  not.” 

There  is  no  great  temptation  to  play  in  an  unsportsmanlike 
fashion,  and  if  there  is  a  temptation  to  anyone,  that  temptation  is 
immediately  obliterated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  penalty  that 
would  be  visited  on  the  boy  who  yielded  to  the  temptation. 

They  have  professionals  taking  part  in  cricket,  professionals 
who  are  also  coaches.  But  they  are  employees  of  the  colleges 
and  simply  bowl  to  the  men  to  teach  them  to  bat.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  details  or  the  policy  of  the  game.  All 
those  things  are  in  the  hands  of  the  captains,  who  are  held 
responsible  in  the  matches. 

In  football  and  in  rowing  the  English  have  this  advantage. 
There  is  a  much  larger  class  of  men  who  have  leisure  time. 
Those  men  have  been  imbued  with  the  traditions  in  which 
they  were  brought  up,  and  there  is  in  football  and  in  rowing  the 
same  spirit  of  fair  play.  The  lower  teams  are  coached  by  the 
members  of  the  ’varsity  team,  and  the  professional  trainer  is 
hardly  known. 

And  so  you  find  there  this  curious  paradox.  You  have  in  intel¬ 
lectual  education  the  system  of  selecting  the  brightest  boys  and 


making  them  scholars,  to  w  in  scholarships.  The  rest  of  the  boys 
are  carried  along  fairly  well,  but  the  hoys  below  the  average  are 
simply  let  go.  Of  course  they  will  tell  you:  “They  will  do  very 
well  in  the  Colonies.”  This  is  an  essentially  aristocratic  idea  of 
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education,  such  as  you  would  expect  in  that  country.  But  their 
system  of  athletics  is  democratic.  They  take  all  the  boys  and 
teach  them  all  games,  and  those  who  excel  gradually  make  their 
way  to  the  top  and  have  the  advantage  of  better  coaching. 

In  America  it  is  just  the  opposite.  In  intellectual  education 
we  look  after  all  the  boys,  bright,  average,  and  slow.  The 
school  would  be  bitterly  condemned  that  did  not  take  an  interest 
in  the  backward  pupils.  In  this  respect  we  have  the  democratic 
idea  of  education,  but  in  athletics  it  is  just  the  opposite.  W  e  take 
the  most  promising  men  and  make  them  practically  perfect  in 
their  teams,  for  particular  events.  This  is  an  aristocratic  idea. 
It  is  un-American,  because  it  is  aristocratic. 

Xow.  the  way  out  of  it  is  to  change  the  tradition.  I  believe 
that  we  have  these  things  because  of  tradition.  W  e  do  not  like 
to  acknowledge,  even  to  one  another,  that  traditions  are  better 
elsewhere.  Traditions  are  good  in  England,  because  for  a  long 
time  athletic  sports  were  in  the  hands  of  the  public  schools,  the 
great  schools  that  we  call  boarding  schools,  and  guided  by  the 
masters  of  these  schools  the  tone  is  good. 

Professional  sport  is  now  lowering  the  tone.  A  man  at  Rugby 
told  me  that  the  professionals  in  football  are  spoiling  English 
athletics. 

The  traditions  with  us  are  different.  Athletics  were  first 
taken  up  by  the  schools  and  colleges,  but  were  very  soon  captured 
by  professionals,  who  spoiled  the  whole  thing.  Our  traditions 
are  bad.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  away  with  the  bad  effects 
of  traditions  until  we  make  the  coach  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
or  some  member  of  the  faculty  a  coach. 

I  can  see  that  objections  will  be  raised  to  that.  It  will  be  said 
that  the  standard  of  excellence  in  sport  would  be  lowered,  and 
probably  it  would.  But  get  a  great  mass  of  men  and  scores  of 
boys,  all  the  boys  in  your  schools,  playing  games,  and  you  will 
have  the  best  men  coming  up  and  the  great  mass  learning  to  play 
the  games  well,  and  with  these  advantages.  First  of  all.  you  will 
have  men  of  character,  because  the  faculties  of  our  colleges 
would  elect  to  their  number  only  men  of  character.  Secondly, 
you  will  have  men  responsible  to  the  faculty  and  president,  and 
it  is  with  the  faculty  and  the  president  that  the  final  responsibility 
lies.  Then,  you  will  get  men  receiving  about  the  same  kind  of 
salaries  that  the  rest  of  the  teachers  receive,  and  thus  vou  will 
get  a  perspective  pretty  nearly  right. 

The  great  contribution  of  England  to  education  is  the  all¬ 
round  man.  I  hat  is  very  seldom  found  in  our  universities. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  all-round  man;  but  as  a  rule  our  scholars 


arc  not  athletes  and  our  athletes  are  not  scholars.  But  by  estab¬ 
lishing  right  traditions,  by  bringing  scholars  who  are  also  athletes 
into  our  universities,  and  into  our  faculties,  I  believe  we  shall  be 
able  to  establish  right  traditions,  and  to  make  athletics  what  they 
should  be.  Then  we  shall  have  coming  from  our  universities  the 
leaders  of  men — great  leaders  of  men.  of  which  the  country  i? 
greatly  in  need  to-day. 


III.  The  Regulation  oi  Intercollegiate  Sport. 


PROFESSOR  GEORGE  \\  .  EULER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

To  one  familiar  with  previous  meetings  of  the  National  Colle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Association,  the  title  of  this  discussion  will  appear 
rather  worn  and  trite,  and  to  give  little  promise  of  anything 
more  than  another  denunciation  of  the  evils  of  athletics,  or  a 
consideration  of  questions  of  eligibility,  or  methods  of  enforcing 
rules,  or  that  ever  recurrent  specter,  summer  baseball.  Of  this 
the  speaker  is  keenly  aware,  but  he  is  unable  to  rest  upon  the 
sympathies  of  his  auditors  by  claiming  that  the  title  was  selected 
for  him.  (  >ur  honored  president,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
subject  and  the  speaker’s  appearance  upon  this  program,  can 
prove  that  the  latter  ^elected  his  own  title.  However,  the  speaker 
lias  no  apologies  for  the  title. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  Association  is  stated  in  its  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  to  be  “the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
college  athletics  .  ...”  This  is  its  chief  business.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  Proceedings  discloses  that  the  subject  of  regulation 
has  been  discussed  under  various  titles,  and  has  occasioned  the 
reports  of  several  committees  at  each  of  the  annual  conventions. 
These  discussions  and  reports  cover  almost  the  entire  scope  of 
the  field,  and  present  the  largest  possible  diversity  of  view. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  statements  made  in  regard  to  the 
function,  value,  place,  and  control  of  athletics,  in  the  various 
addresses  and  reports  will  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  choice  of  the  title  of  the  present  paper,  and  also  to  bring 
the  discussion  more  or  less  down  to  date. 

Professor  Kemp,  of  Columbia,  spoke  at  the  second  convention 
on  the  “Proper  Function  of  Athletics.”  He  said:  “The  proper 
function  of  athletics,  whether  intramural  or  intercollegiate,  i> 
that  of  recreation  and  refreshment  from  the  inroads  of  sedentary 
life.”  The  Committee  on  the  Proper  Administration  of  College 
Athletics,  at  the  fourth  convention,  “does  not  deal  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  work  of  the  physical  department  of  a  college,  but  concerns 
itself  only  with  the  rations  forms  of  competitive  athletics  which 
add  zest  and  pleasure  to  physical  training /’ 


Contrast  now  these  limited  conceptions  with  that  of  two  col¬ 
lege  presidents.  Chancellor  McCormick,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  discussing  “College  Athletics  from  the  Viewpoint 
of  a  College  President,”  said:  "The  physical  exercise  which  l>e- 
longs  to  the  play  side  of  human  nature  is  a  fundamental  necessity 
in  the  production  of  the  kind  of  manhood  which  is  to  dominate 
the  earth,”  and  declared  that  “athletics,  collegiate,  intercollegiate, 
and  communal,  are  a  good  thing  and  are  worth  a  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  trouble  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  the  best 
possible.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse 
University,  that  “the  function  of  college  athletics  is  to  secure 
to  the  whole  student  body  the  most  healthful  physical  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  most  exhilarating  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  a  sound 
and  healthy  scholarship,  by  adapting  and  using  all  manner  of 
exercises  and  sports;  and  for  the  purpose  also  of  inculcating 
practical  moral  ideals  and  the  moral  uses  of  the  body  in  the 
development  of  manhood." 

That  Professor  Kemp  realized  that  athletics  might  have  another 
function  than  that  expressed  in  the  quotation  given  is  hinted  at 
in  these  words  of  his:  “Instead  of  being  a  means  of  recreation 
and  refreshment  the  teams  have  in  their  best  uses  become  rally¬ 
ing  points  for  intense  patriotic  devotion  and  support.”  That  he 
believed  that  this  was  of  little  value,  or  achieved  at  too  great 
an  expense,  is  indicated  by  his  conviction,  "after  long  observation, 
that  on  the  whole  we  would  be  much  better  oil  in  all  the  main 
purposes  of  a  college  or  university  if  we  did  not  have  inter¬ 
collegiate  contests  at  all." 

In  discussing  competition  in  athletics.  Doctor  Sargent  can  see 
neither  place  for,  nor  value  in,  modern  intercollegiate  athletics, 
for  he  says:  ".  .  .  .  our  present  method  of  competition  leads 

to  madness  and  destruction . W  e  have  allowed  the  lighting 

impulse,  represented  by  the  spectacular  side  of  athletics,  to  get 
the  better  of  the  educational  and  developmental  side.  In  other 
words  we  have  lost  control.”  In  contrast,  we  find  the  highest 
possible  importance  ascribed  to  this  very  feature  bv  Doctor 
Gulick,  in  his  address  on  “Amateurism.”  He  states:  “Inter- 
institutional  sports  do  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  competitors.” 
Then,  referring  to  the  playing  of  the  two  teams  in  a  recent  foot¬ 
ball  game  before  an  audience  of  40,000  people,  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  “those  twenty-two  persons  are  creating  and  expressing 
ideals  with  reference  to  those  things  that  are  highest  in  life, 
ethical  conduct  and  social  relations.  This  game  in  particular, 
and  intercollegiate  sports  in  general,  cannot  stand  or  fall  because 
of  the  number  of  knees  sprained  or  the  number  of  hearts  dilated, 
or  even  the  number  of  lives  lost,  because  lives  arc  lost  in  a  far 
larger  way  and  with  far  more  direful  results  through  social  and 
moral  demoralization  than  through  the  physical  injurv  of  a 
comparatively  few  persons.  The  question  must  turn  upon  the 


effects  of  this  playing  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  general 

student  body . Here  is  a  powerful  social  force.  It  may 

work  toward  a  higher  social  morality  or  toward  a  lower  one.'' 

That  the  general  sentiment  of  this  Association  is  in  sympathy 
with  this  last  view  is  to  he  presumed  from  the  favorable  recep¬ 
tion  always  given  to  the  annual  address  of  our  former  president. 
Major  Pierce,  who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  say  that 
this  Association  “believes  in  the  educational  features  of  athletics, 
and  sees  herein  great  possibilities  for  the  betterment  of  the  youth 
of  the  land  and  through  them  the  nation  at  large."  That  he 
believed  in  intercollegiate  athletics  as  a  moral  and  social  force 
is  plain,  when  he  says:  “If  we  can  encourage  the  great  mass  of 
youth  of  this  land  to  take  part  in  manly  games  in  a  rational  and 
gentlemanly  manner,  we  will  have  done  much  for  their  moral 
and  physical  well  being.  Since  over  50  per  cent  of  the  successful 
men  are  college  graduates,  what  a  wonderful  field  this  is  in  which 
to  work  for  the  national  welfare . If  we  succeed  in  eradicat¬ 

ing  the  ‘win-at-any-cost  spirit’  on  college  athletic  fields,  the 
civic  life  of  this  country  undoubtedly  will  be  wonderfully  bene¬ 


fited.” 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  given  to  the  question  of 
direct  control  of  athletics,  we  find  the  Association  in  its  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  committed  to  the  principle  of  “faculty  control.’ 

Professor  W  aldo,  discussing  the  Proper  Control  of  College 
Athletics,  argues  for  faculty  control,  and  expresses  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Hetherington,  as  follows:  "This  whole  question  is  in  a  sense 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  our  colleges.  It  is  practical  and 
broadly  ethical.  The  college  officer  who  busies  himself  with 
every  other  phase  of  college  life,  and  neglects  this,  is  in  a  measure 
like  the  Pharisees  who  thought  only  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin." 

'fhe  Oommittee  on  Proper  Administration  of  College  Athletics 
four  years  ago  recommended  that  the  control  of  athletics  be 
vested  in  two  bodies,  as  follows:  “Control  of  athletics  in  a  college 
divides  itself  into  two  classes  of  functions.  The  first  class  in¬ 
cludes  promoting,  organizing,  practicing,  selecting,  electing, 
financing,  devising  methods,  formulating  plans,  awarding  honors, 
and  fostering  a  general  institutional  interest  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  manly  athletic  spirit.  The  second  class  includes  idealizing, 
advising,  supervising,  confirming,  revising,  rejecting,  admonish¬ 
ing.  correcting,  disciplining . The  first  class  of  functions 

belongs  to  the  students’  athletic  board,  made  up  of  athletic 
association  officers,  representatives  of  natural  college  divisions, 
captains,  managers,  coaches,  and  one  or  two  faculty  advisers 
selected  by  the  students  themselves.  The  second  class  of  func¬ 
tions  belongs  to  the  faculty  athletic  committee.  The  presiding 
educational  officer  is  of  course  a  member  of  this  committee  ex 
officio,  and  he  appoints,  sav,  three,  five,  or  seven,  other  members 


who  represent  in  opinion  and  polic)  the  dominant  opinion  and 
policy  of  the  institution.  This  committee  should  be  from  among 
the  strongest  men  in  the  faculty,  for  its  duties  require  the  greatest 
available  wisdom  and  experience.  Upon  it  there  is  no  place  for 
student,  alumnus,  or  business  officer:  its  problems  require  for 
their  solution  the  critical  ability,  wide  experience,  and  impartial 
judgment  of  the  best  type  of  college  professor."  This  report 
was  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  following  meeting,  in  1910,  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  presented  by  the  executive  committee  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion:  “It  is  the  sense  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  that  coaching  and  training  be  confined  to  the  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  staff,  employed  by  the  governing  board  of 
the  institution  for  the  full  academic  year;  and  further,  that 
athletics  he  made  a  regular  department,  or.  combined  with  phy>i- 
cal  education,  constitute  a  regular  department,  and  receive  the 
same  consideration,  and  be  given  equal  responsibility,  and  be 
held  to  the  same  accountability,  as  any  other  department  in  the 
college  or  university.”  This  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote 
bv  the  convention  of  1!*I0. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  resolution  went  far  beyond  the 
recommendation  of  the  special  committee.  It  emphasizes  coach¬ 
ing  and  training  by  regular  members  of  the  institutional  staff 
employed  by  the  governing  hoard  of  the  institution  ( not  the 
athletic  association),  and  for  the  full  academic  year.  Further, 
it  recognizes  a  kinship  (but  not  an  identity)  between  athletics 
and  physical  education,  and  recommends  their  administration 
through  a  regular  department  coequal  with  other  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  departments. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  full  implication  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  has  been  realized  by  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
members  of  this  Association.  The  report  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  emphasizes  the  point  that  faculty  control  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  strongest  men  in  the  faculty,  “the  best  type  of  college 
professor."  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  executive  committee 
had  in  mind  the  same  “type  of  college  professor”  when  it  recom¬ 
mended  the  lodgment  of  the  control  of  athletics  in  a  department 
of  physical  education.  Did  the  Association  in  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsing  that  resolution  believe  that  the  staff  of  such  a  department 
of  physical  education  would  include  the  “best  type  of  college 
professor”?  • 


( )r  does  the  position  taken  last  year  by  the  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  of  Vanderbilt  University  express  the  prevalent  sentiment? 
Professor  Dudley,  speaking  on  The  Proper  Control  of  Athletics, 
and  basing  his  views  on  an  experience  of  eighteen  years  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  adopts 
the  principle  of  the  special  committee  heretofore  referred  to,  and 
says:  "We  will  discuss  the  control  of  athletics  under  two  heads. 


namely,  faculty  control  and  association  control.  They  are  both 
essential  for  the  best  results.  Neither  control  alone  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  be  faculty  must  have  the  active  support  of  a  virile  inter¬ 
collegiate  association;  while  the  association  is  almost  helpless 

\  unless  it  has  the  active  aid  and  co-operation  of  a  sympathetic, 
vigorous,  and  courageous  faculty.”  He  expresses  the  same  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  faculty  committee  being  composed  of 
the  ‘‘best  type  of  college  professor”  when  be  says:  “The  faculty 
committee  lias  more  responsibility  than  most  college  committees, 
and  it  should  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  The  members 
of  it  should  be  broad-minded  men  who  are  even-tempered  and 
not  subject  to  ‘brain  storms.’  ” 

And  now  for  my  point:  Does  this  Association  believe  in  the 
resolution  and  its  implication  which  it  unanimously  endorsed,  or 
is  it  of  the  opinion  of  Professor  Dudley  when  be  speaks  further 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  committee,  and  says:  “They  should 
not  be  athletic  directors,  but  men  who  are  interested  in  sport  for 
sport’s  sake,  and  also  in  the  human  side  of  the  student”? 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  is  the  very  latest  expres¬ 
sion  on  this  question  before  this  Association,  and.  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  it  has  so  far  met  with  no  objection.  It  leaves 
the  Association  in  the  position  of  promoting  athletics  among  col¬ 
lege  students  as  a  great  moral  and  ethical  force,  but  specifically 
excludes  from  the  direct  control  of  these  character-building 
activities  the  very  men  from  whom  the  student  gets  bis  only 
athletic  training,  and  the  only  men  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
develop  and  maintain  whatever  standard  of  athletic  morals  and 
ethics  the  institution  professes.  And  on  what  ground,  forsooth,  is 
this  exclusion  based?  “They  should  not  be  athletic  directors,  but 
men  who  are  interested  in  sport  for  sport’s  sake,  and  also  in  the 
human  side  of  the  student.” 

Is  it  true  that  athletic  directors  are  not  interested  in  sport  for 
sport’s  sake,  nor  in  the  human  side  of  the  student  ? 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  speaker  to  defend  the  athletic 
director,  but  your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  no  higher 
notes  have  been  sounded  at  any  convention  of  this  Association 
in  regard  to  the  moral  and  ethical  values  of  athletics  than  by 
athletic  directors,  notably  in  Doctor  Gulick’s  address  on  “Ama¬ 
teurism.”  Professor  Hetherington’s  report  on  “The  Amateur 
Law.”  which  has  been  printed  separately  from  the  regular  Pro¬ 
ceedings  f)f  this  Association,  and  Doctor  McKenzie’s  “Chronicle 
of  the  Amateur  Spirit.” 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  have  been,  and  there  are 
at  the  present  time,  athletic  directors  of  the  type  described. 
There  are  no  apologies  for  them  here. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  though,  let  us  grant  that  athletic 
directors  are  such  a  class  as  Professor  Dudley  intimates.  Does 
anyone  believe  for  a  single  moment  that  athletics  taught  bv  such 


til 


men  can  issue  in  constructive  character  building?  What  utter 
folly,  then,  to  believe  that  the  “control”  of  athletics  by  faculty 
committees  of  even  “the  best  type  of  college  professor”  can  ever 
be  more  than  a  method  of  repression  and  restriction — a  purely 
negative  measure,  absolutely  without  ethical  or  moral  force! 

Right  here  is  to  be  found  the  fundamental  error  and  weakness 
in  almost  every  effort  to  “regulate”  and  “control”  athletics  of 
any  sort.  “Faculty  control”  has  eliminated  many  of  the  abuses 
and  evils  and  vices  of  athletics  as  observed  under  “student  con¬ 
trol”  or  “alumni  control,”  but  it  has  utterly  failed  to  develop 
any  considerable  moral  force  of  a  constructive  type,  except  in 
so  far  as  there  has  been  recognized  and  made  effective  the  para¬ 
mount  function  of  the  athletic  director  and  his  associates,  namely, 
moral  leadership  of  a  positive  and  virile  type.  If  the  athletic 
director  has  not  exercised  this  function,  whose  has  been  the  fault? 
Has  he  been  given  to  understand  that  it  was  expected  of  him? 
Has  it  even  been  expected  of  him?  How  many  institutions 
demand  it  of  him?  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  athletic 
director  had  not  appeared  directly  as  a  factor  in  this  matter 
of  “control”  in  any  of  the  discussions  of  this  Association  until 
this  reference  by  Professor  Dudley.  Yet  his  reference  reflects  a 
very  prevalent  attitude  that  is  a  symptom  of  the  superficial  con¬ 
sideration  that  has  so  far  been  given  to  the  subject. 

This  brings  the  discussion  down  to  date  and  furnishes  the 
ground  for  what  follows. 

“The  regulation  of  intercollegiate  athletics”  must  cease  to  be 
negative,  and  must  become  positive  and  constructive.  Instead  of 
repressing  and  restricting,  it  must  encourage  and  promote.  Regu¬ 
lation  of  athletic  sport  must  be  designed  to  secure  the  values  of 
athletics,  rather  than  to  waste  time  and  energy  in  the  endeavor 
to  prevent  their  abuses  and  vices — an  exploded  pedagogic  error. 

Constructive  regulation  is  based  primarily  upon  a  recognition 
of  the  nature  and  function  of  play  as  the  fundamental  determi¬ 
nant  in  the  growth  and  development  of  all  children  and  youth 
in  respect  to  the  physical  organs  and  their  functions,  intelligence, 
and  character.  Athletics — vigorous  lighting  games— are  the  char¬ 
acteristic  play  activities  of  adolescent  youth.  Their  function  as 
a  primary  and  fundamental  mode  of  moral  and  ethical  training 
has  been  most  eloquently  presented  and  defended  before  this 
Association  on  various  occasions.  It  is  unnecessary  that  this 
should  be  dwelt  upon  further.  Neither  is  it  needful  that  time 
be  taken  to  discuss  the  value  of  athletics  in  promoting  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  physical  organs  and  their  functions,  and 
in  the  training  of  the  intelligence. 

I" or  a  long  while  athletics  have  been  considered  one  thing, 
physical  education  quite  another.  In  the  Greek  system  no  such 
distinction  was  made.  The  distinction  grew  out  of  the  rise  of 
the  gymnastic  idea,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  exigencies  of  the 


modern  school  and  the  congestion  of  the  present-day  city.  It  is 
the  function  of  physical  education  systematically  to  promote  and 
conserve  all  the  values  of  the  play  activities  of  the  child  the 
>  outh  and  the  adult,  whether  those  are  of  a  physical,  a  psychic 
an  ethical  or  a  social  nature;  he  the  mode  gymnastic,  aquatic,  or 
athletic.  It  is  high  time  that  the  divorce  were  dissolved,  and  the 
identity  of  athletics  as  a  phase  of  physical  education  admitted 
College  and  university  faculties  must  cease  to  consider  athletics 
as  a  necessary  evil,  the  occasion  of  vice  and  dissipation,  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  life  of  the  student,  and  must  begin  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  it  as  a  moral  agency,  an  essential  in  the  life  and  * 
education  of  every  child  and  youth,  and  to  place  the  organization, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  these  activities  on  the  same  plane 

ot  dignity  and  responsibility  with  every  other  department  of 
instruction  and  training. 

This  Association  has  unanimously  endorsed  this  position,  as 
shown  in  the  resolution  quoted.  It  is  time  now  to  make  our 
acts  square  with  our  words,  by  recognizing  the  implications  of 
tins  resolution  and  carrying  them  into  effect. 

What  are  some  of  these  implications?  They  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  already.  .  6 

/■irst.  Athletics — intercollegiate  as  well  as  intramural — to  be 
made  an  essential  part  of  the  system  or  method  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  m  each  institution. 

.S a  and.  i  lie  stall  of  the  department  of  physical  education  to 
include  every  person  having  anything  to  do  with  any  aquatic, 
gymnastic,  or  athletic  activity  conducted  in  that  institution. 

Third.  The  members  of  that  staff  to  be  selected  in  the  same 
way,  and  subjected  to  the  same  tests  of  education,  training,  ex¬ 
perience.  and  instructional  efficiency,  as  other  members  of  the 
faculty .  but  in  the  matters  of  moral  character,  personality,  and 
leadership,  to  be  required  to  measure  up  to  the  highest  practical 
standard  set  by  "the  college  professor  of  the  best  type." 

I'oiuth.  Wherever  the  athletic  instructor  does  not  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  standard,  displace  him  with  one  who  does.  Better  no 
athletics  at  all  than  training  and  coaching  by  a  man  whose  influ¬ 
ence  is  not  positively  constructive. 

I’ if  tli.  I  lie  athletic  director  should  approximate  "the  college 
professor  of  the  best  type”;  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  faculty 
committee,  and  properly  its  chairman. 

Sixth.  Positive  and  aggressive  promotion  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  clean  sport  by  the  athletic  department  among  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  and,  through  them,  in  their  home  communities,  and 
further,  through  establishment  of  relations  by  the  extension 

method  with  communities,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
normal  schools. 

Seventh.  1  he  selection,  education,  and  training  of  college  men 


of  the  best  type  to  be  physical  educators,  athletic  directors,  and 
instructors. 

Until  this  Association  goes  consciously  and  deliberately  to  the 
root  of  this  whole  matter,  and  enters  upon  a  constructive  cam¬ 
paign  to  actually  carry  into  effect  the  resolution  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  that  were  unanimously  endorsed  three  years  ago,  all  other 
efforts  to  regulate  athletics  will  be  largely  futile  and  barren  of 
constructive  results. 

W  ith  the  members  of  this  Association  united  in  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  control  athletics  from  within,  through  the  heart" 
and  lives  of  the  boys  and  young  men  of  this  country,  we  may  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  this  will  be  a  nation  of  athletic  youth  of  high 
ideals  and  virile  manliness,  such  as  (ireece  never  knew. 


IV.  Basket  Ball. 


DOCTOR  JAMES  NAIS&IH  II,  UX1VERSITV  OF  KANSAS. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  no  paper  on  physical 
education  is  quite  orthodox  unless  it  traces  its  descent  from  the 
period  of  Greek  culture,  but  I  assure  you  that  1  shall  not  follow 
that  precedent,  for  basket  ball,  unlike  the  great  majority  of  our 
games,  is  not  the  result  of  evolution  but  is  a  modern  synthetic 
product  of  the  office.  The  conditions  were  recognized,  the  re¬ 
quirements  met,  and  the  rules  formulated  and  put  in  typewritten 
form  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  test  its  value.  These  rules, 
as  typewritten  in  the  office,  which  are  now  in  my  possession,  are 
identical  with  the  rules  as  first  published  and  remained  unchanged 
for  almost  two  years.  Their  first  appearance,  in  print,  was  in 
the  Trianylc,  the  school  paper  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  College  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  issue  of  January,  1892,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  "A  New  Came.”  In  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  the 
game  has  been  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  to-day 
in  all  probability  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  played  of 
all  games.  It"  popularity  and  extensive  introduction  are  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  three  factors:  first,  there  was  an  absolute  need  for 
such  a  contribution;  second,  it  was  founded  on  fundamental 
principles;  third,  it  was  produced  in  an  international  institution, 
which  gave  it  a  world  interest. 

Physical  education,  in  the  early  nineties,  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  gymnastics,  derived  from  a  twofold  source,  the 
apparatus  work  of  the  <  ierman,  and  the  free  work  of  the  Swedish 
systems.  Athletics  as  we  know  them  to-day  were  little  used  in 
the  work  of  a  department  of  physical  education,  games  hardly 
at  all.  About  this  time  there  was  a  growing  interest  in  games 
because  of  their  human  interest  and  their  adaptability  to  inter¬ 
collegiate  contests.  There  had  been  a  steady  growth  in  these 
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since  the  seventies  when  intercollegiate  sports  really  began,  but 
they  were  largely  outside  the  scope  of  physical  education.  Those 
individuals  who  in  the  fall  season  were  interested  in  and  took 
part  in  football,  found  that,  in  the  winter,  apparatus  work  was 
more  or  less  tiresome  and  uninteresting,  while  the  influence  that 
it  might  have  on  the  individual  did  not  appeal  to  the  youth  who 
did  not  know  that  he  had  a  stomach,  save  as  a  receptacle,  nor 
a  heart,  save  in  a  figurative  sense.  This  left  a  period  of  physical 
inaction  for  a  great  many  persons  who  enjoyed  participation  in 
a  wholesome  form  of  competition.  Basket  ball  was  introduced 
as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  supply  for  the  winter  season  a  game 
that  would  have  the  same  interest  for  the  young  man  that  football 
has  in  the  fall  and  baseball  in  the  spring.  There  was  a  place  that 
ought  to  he  filled  and  that  apparently  was  filled  by  basket  ball. 

The  first  principle  on  which  the  game  was  based  was  that  it 
should  demand  of,  and  develop  in,  the  player  the  highest  type 
of  physical  and  athletic  development.  This  type  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  was  the  tall,  agile,  graceful,  and  expert  athlete, 
rather  than  the  massive  muscular  man  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
cadaverous  greyhound  type  on  the  other.  This  necessitated  that 
every  player  should  have  approximately  the  same  kind  of  work  ; 
that  it  should  demand  of  him  that  he  be  able  to  reach,  jump, 
and  act  quickly  and  easily.  Lacrosse  was  the  ideal  game  to 
develop  this  type,  but  it  was  impossible  to  use  it  or  adapt  it  for 
an  indoor  game.  But  the  sport  that  we  sought  should  embody 
the  same  factors. 

The  second  principle  was  that  it  should  be  so  easily  taken  up 
that  any  individual  could  make  a  fair  showing  without  a  long 
period  of  practice.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  very 
little  apparatus  and  that  so  easily  handled  that  anyone  might 
make  a  start.  The  conclusion  was  that  it  should  be  played  with 
a  large,  light  ball.  The  only  ball  that  answered  that  description 
was  the  Association  football,  and  the  first  rules  said  that  the 
game  should  be  played  “with  an  ordinary  Association  football.” 

The  third  principle  was  that,  on  account  of  the  size  and  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  gymnasiums  of  that  time,  it  should  be 
possible  to  play  the  game  on  any  ordinary  gymnasium  floor.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  first  played  by  two  teams  of 
nine  men  each,  on  a  floor  35  x  45,  equipped  with  apparatus, 
and  having  a  running  track  in  the  gallery. 

The  fourth  principle  was  that  it  should  be  capable  of  being 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  player 
when  he  had  become  expert  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  game. 
In  other  words,  it  must  be  capable  of  being  played  as  a  team 
game.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  element  is  being  over¬ 
emphasized.  but  the  game  must  have  this  quality  in  order  to 
succeed.  Indeed,  it  is  the  phase  that  is  most  interesting  to  this 
\ssociation.  a*;  the  scope  of  our  work  is  intercollegiate  athletics. 


That  the  game  has  the  power  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  expert 
makes  its  use  as  an  intercollegiate  sport  possible. 

With  these  principles  in  mind  the  several  games  were  passed 
in  review  or  tried  out  on  the  floor,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to 
meet  the  requirements.  Football  was  t»x>  rough,  so  was  Associa¬ 
tion  football:  baseball,  lacrosse,  and  tennis  were  impossible  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  Track  athletics  lacked  the  element  of 
personal  competition  with  a  moving  competitor,  while  the  gymnas¬ 
tic  games  lacked  the  team  element.  It  was  plainly  evident  that 

there  was  need  for  a  new  game. 

The  confident  assertion  that  a  game  could  be  devised  to  meet 

these  requirements  was  met  with  incredulity  and  a  quiet  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  ideal  could  not  be  realized.  At  the  same  time  ample 
opportunity  was  given  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  such  an 
accomplishment,  and  the  opportunity  for  testing  it  was  supplied 
1)V  a  class  of  voung  men  who  were  compelled  to  take  gymnastic 
work  one  hour  per  day,  and  whose  frame  of  mind  was  such  that 
a  strike  was  the  only  outlet  for  the  natural  feeling— and  basket 

ball  was  the  result.  .  ,  , 

A  simple  process  of  reasoning  gave  the  clue  that  introduced 

a  new  element  into  the  game  and  marks  it  from  all  others.  Tins 
was  so  simple  that  the  results  are  surprising.  The  roughness  in 
football  is  due  largely  to  tackling.  This  is  necessitated  because 
the  opponent  is  permitted  to  run  with  the  ball  in  his  possession; 
therefore,  if  we  eliminate  the  running,  we  eliminate  the  tackling 
and  its  consequent  roughness.  1  he  fir^t  step  was  therefore  to 
prohibit  a  player  from  running  with  the  ball  in  his  possession,  but 
he  was  permitted  to  throw  it  in  any  direction,  either  to  make  a 
point  or  to  pass  it  to  a  team  mate.  This  at  first  sight  seemed  to 
take  away  the  possibilities  of  the  game,  but  when  the  individual 
was  permitted  to  move  about  anywhere,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
have  the  ball,  the  game  became  spirited  and  kaleidoscopic. 

Association  football  was  rough  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
ball  is  kicked  through  a  goal,  and  the  more  forceful  the  kick, 
the  greater  the  probability  of  scoring.  This  would  be  equally 
true  if  the  hall  were  thrown  through  a  goal.  To  eliminate  this 
form  of  roughness,  it  was  necessary  to  so  modify  conditions  that 
in  order  to  make  a  goal  the  ball  should  be  thrown  with  care 
rather  than  with  force.  A  change  in  the  position  of  the  goal 
solved  this  problem,  for  if  the  opening  of  the  goal  were  horizontal 
and  above  the  head  the  ball  would  have  to  be  thrown  with  a 
curve  and  this  source  of  roughness  would  be  disposed  of. 

On  asking  the  janitor  for  a  box  of  about  eighteen  inches  in 
width,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  a  couple  of  large  peach 
baskets.  These  were  fastened  to  the  gallery  for  goals  and  from 
these  the  name  basket  ball  was  derived. 

Another  difficulty  remained  unsolved,  how  to  start  the  game 
without  kicking  or  scrimmaging.  A  solution  came  from  Rugby, 


where,  when  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds,  it  is  returned  by  throw- 
ing  it  in  between  two  lines  of  players.  Then  in  order  to  avoid 
the  scramble  for  the  ball,  which  generally  ensued,  it  was  decided 
to  throw  it  up  between  two  men  selected  for  this  purpose.  Kick¬ 
ing  and  hitting  the  ball  with  the  fist  were  prohibited  from  the 
lirst.  \\  it h  the  elimination  of  running  with  the  ball,  there  was 
no  excuse  for  any  personal  contact,  so  that  all  manner  of  holding 
or  handling  the  person  of  an  opponent  was  absolutely  prohibited. 
I  his  has  been  a  point  of  conflict  ever  since,  but,  according  to  the 
fundamental  idea,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
attitude  toward  this  feature  of  basket  ball. 

In  two  weeks  from  the  time  that  the  task  was  undertaken,  the 
game  was  ready  for  its  trial,  and  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  that  1  anticipated  the  outcome.  The  first  exclamation 
by  a  bystander  upon  seeing  the  baskets  was  far  from  encourag¬ 
ing — “Huh,  a  new  game!" — and  under  this  caption  it  appeared 
in  the  Triangle.  It  was  not  until  some  time  later  that,  in  a  con¬ 
ference  with  this  same  man,  it  was  decided  to  call  the  game 
basket  ball,  and  in  the  first  issue  of  the  “Guide”  it  was  so  called. 

Its  Development. 

The  development  of  basket  ball  has  been  along  three  main 
lines.  First,  the  rules  were  adapted  for  amateur  teams,  in  an 
attempt  to  make  the  game  beneficial  to  the  players,  while  encour¬ 
aging  legitimate  competition  for  the  interest  of  the  men  and  the 
organization,  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  spectators.  For 
this  class  there  have  arisen  two  sets  of  rules,  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the 
Collegiate,  differing  only  in  one  essential,  namely,  that  in  the 
latter  the  player  may  make  a  play  after  dribbling,  while  in  the 
former  lie  is  restrained.  There  was  need  for  a  divergent  set  of 
rules  so  long  as  there  was  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the  courts, 
but  as  soon  as  the  fields  are  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  dribbles, 
there  will  be  no  reason  why  there  should  be  two  sets  of  rules 
covering  the  same  field. 

The  second  group  is  that  of  the  purely  professional,  where  the 
rules  are  made  for  the  spectator  rather  than  for  the  player.  This 
has  been  developed  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  which  is  the  home 
of  professional  basket  ball.  The  professional  game  was  developed 
through  the  reluctance  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  to  give  time  and 
space  to  the  sport,  in  the  regular  work  of  their  gymnasiums.  The 
players  who  had  become  expert  and  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
game  organized  teams  outside  of  the  Associations,  and  thus 
the  professional  teams  began.  The  aim  of  their  rules  was  to 
make  the  game  as  fast  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  spectators; 
the  players  are  enclosed  in  a  cage  so  that  the  ball  never  goes  out 
of  bounds,  at  the  same  time  giving  more  space  for  the  spectators. 
However, -this  has  had  the  effect  of  slowing  the  game,  as  there 
are  so  manv  occasions  for  a  held  ball. 
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A  third  line  of  development  was  the  introduction  of  changes 
to  adapt  the  game  to  the  characteristics  of  girls.  1  he  game  was 
played  at  first  according  to  the  rules  used  by  boys;  but  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  diagram,  illustrating  the  floor,  by  some  of 
the  Western  institutions,  gave  them  the  idea  of  dividing  the  court 
into  three  parts.  This  avoided  the  danger  of  overexertion  and 
exhaustion,  which  would  naturally  result  when  running  from 
end  to  end  of  the  field  was  permitted. 

A  second  change  was  one  iutended  to  prevent  any  opportunity 
for  a  struggle  over  the  possession  of  the  ball.  Therefore,  a 
rule  was  formulated  that  whoever  first  got  possession  of  the  ball 
with  both  hands  w’as  allowed  three  seconds  in  which  to  dispose 
of  it. 

Thus  at  the  present  we  have  these  four  sets  of  rules.  It  seems 
to  me  a  good  provision  that  the  different  classes  of  players  should 
have  a  game  adapted  for  their  own  needs;  but  where  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  players  and  the  grounds  is  similar,  there  seems  little 
use  for  more  than  one  set. 

Its  Distribution. 

The  distribution  of  basket  ball  has  been  along  several  lines. 
The  first  organization  to  take  it  up  was  the  V  M.  C.  A.  I  his 
was  natural  since  it  originated  in  their  Training  College,  and  it 
was  carried  by  the  students  to  their  home  Associations,  thus 
attaining  an  international  scope.  One  of  the  players  on  the  first 
team  went  to  India,  another  to  China,  another  to  Japan,  while 
others  carried  it  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  he  first 
team  was  scattered  over  the  world,  carrying  the  game  with  them. 
The  drawings  for  the  first  copy  of  the  rules  were  made  by  a 
Japanese,  who  later  went  to  his  home  country.  Ever  since,  the 
Associations  have  been  the  great  exponents  of  the  game,  and 
to-day  it  is  played  in  most  of  the  Associations  of  the  world. 

According  to  statistics  supplied  by  Mr.  Ball,  one  of  the  inter¬ 
national  secretaries,  there  are  in  the  United  States  1031  repre¬ 
sentative  teams  playing  the  game.  There  are  a  total  of  5713 
organized  teams  reported,  which  would  make  about  40,000 
persons  playing  organized  basket  ball.  And,  if  we  include  the 
Associations  that  use  basket  ball  as  an  adjunct  to  the  regular 
physical  work,  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Ball  is  150,000  members  who 
play  the  game. 

In  February,  189‘3,  just  one  month  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  game  in  the  school  paper,  we  find  that  it  had  been  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  physical  work  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  and 
was  used  as  a  recreation  and  development  for  the  inmates.  It 
is,  to-day,  recognized  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  physical  and 
moral  education  of  the  vouth  in  these  institutions.  Hon.  H.  W. 
Charles,  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  School,  writing  of  the  game 
says;  “Inasmuch  as  the  inmates  are  usually  lacking  in  physique 
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and  control,  much  stress  is  laid  on  those  exercises  which  will 
correct  these  defects.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  basket  ball 
as  (»ne  of  the  most  valuable  factors  in  remedying  these  condi¬ 
tions.” 

1  he  first  educational  institution  to  introduce  basket  ball  was 
Carroll  Institute,  of  Washington,  1).  C..  as  it  was  played  there 
in  February,  181)2,  or  less  than  one  month  after  it  appeared  in 
print.  Cornell  was  the  first  college  to  use  the  game  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion.  and  there  also  it  was  first  prohibited.  So  many  men  were 
playing  on  each  side  that,  in  their  efforts  to  get  the  ball,  fifty 
men  would  rush  from  end  to  end  of  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
apprehension  that  it  would  do  damage  to  the  building  led  to  its 
prohibition  as  a  class  recreation. 

Yale  was  the  first  college  to  send  out  a  representative  team, 
as  the  Yale  team  played  when  they  had  to  meet  other  institutions 
than  colleges.  In  1896,  Pennsylvania,  Wesleyan,  and  Trinity 
were  playing  the  game  and  had  representative  teams.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  was  the  first  of  the  W  estern  colleges  to  make  it 
an  intercollegiate  sport.  About  the  same  date  Nebraska  Univer¬ 
sity  was  playing  the  game.  Kansas  sent  out  its  first  representative 
team  in  1898.  Since  then  the  spread  in  the  colleges  has  been 
rapid,  until  to-day  there  are  few’  colleges  that  do  not  have  a 
representative  team. 

In  the  \rtny  there  arc  teams  at  the  different  forts.  Leavenworth 
having  twelve  teams,  Fortress  Monroe  nine,  and  others  having 
representative  teams.  In  the  Navy,  thirteen  ships  have  teams 
which  play  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  and  this  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  wherever  possible.  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  there  have  been  teams  playing  inter-city  games,  and  last 
year  there  was  a  league  of  five  teams  playing  the  intercollegiate 
rules.  In  South  \mcrica  it  is  obtaining  a  foothold,  and  leagues 
are  being  formed  in  the  different  countries. 

The  spread  among  the  high  schools  has  been  very  great,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  W  est,  where  the  state  universities  have  encouraged 
it  by  holding  an  annual  tournament.  Nebraska  University  had  a 
tournament  in  which  there  were  fifty  teams;  Kansas  held  one  in 
which  there  were  thirty-three  boys’  teams  and  seventeen  girls’ 
teams;  Washington,  one  with  ten;  Montana,  one  with  twenty- 
nine:  and  Utah,  one  w  ith  thirty-three  teams.  These  figures  do 
not  represent  all  the  teams  that  played  the  game,  but  only  those 
that  felt  that  they  had  a  chance  of  winning  the  tournament. 

Basket  ball  is  especially  adapted  for  high  schools,  as  it  develops 
those  traits  which  should  be  developed  at  that  time  of  life.  It 
is  individualistic  and  at  the  same  time  it  encourages  cooperation; 
it  develops  the  reflexes  which  must  be  developed  at  that  time,  if 
at  all.  in  the  ordinary  individual.  It  can  be  played  with  fewr  men 
and  is  inexpensive. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  is  in  the  Sunday  school  leagues, 
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chief  among  which  is  the  league  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  managed 
by  the  Training  School.  This  phase  is  extending  to  other  cities ; 
Kansas  Citv  has  a  league  of  sixty-five  teams. 

In  the  playground,  it  has  found  one  of  its  most  fruitful  spheres, 
as  it  interests  more  individuals,  with  less  oversight,  than  any 
other  game.  In  the  New  York  Park  Playground  there  are  30U 
teams  organized.  Foreign  countries  are  organizing  teams  and 
playing  the  game  either  in  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s, 
schools,  or  colleges. 

The  game  had  hardly  been  well  started  before  the  girls  saw 
its  possibilities  for  their  use.  A  company  of  school  teachers  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  organized  two  teams  and  played  the  game 
in  Armory  Hill  Gymnasium.  The  game  was  illustrated  at  a 
convention  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  it  was  carried  to  some  towns 
of  New  England.  Smith  College  early  took  it  up  and  played  it 
as  an  interclass  game.  I  he  students  going  out  from  that  institu¬ 
tion  spread  it  over  the  country,  and  in  1894  it  was  used  in 
W  olfe  Hall,  a  ladies’  seminary  in  Denver.  From  this  institution 


it  spread  to  the  high  schools  of  that  city,  and  soon  there  was  a 
league  organized.  In  1890,  the  girls  of  Leland  Stanford  met  a 
team  from  the  Universitv  of  California. 

The  schoolgirls  of  the  Philippines  are  using  it  as  a  class  game, 
and  it  is  recognized  bv  the  authorities  as  one  of  the  school 
interests. 

In  a  recent  work  on  the  customs  of  Japan,  basket  ball  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  forms  of  recreation  and  development  for 
the  Japanese  girls.  The  girls  of  China,  even  some  of  them  with 
their  crippled  feet,  play  the  game  in  that  country.  Australia 
has  a  league  of  girls’  teams  playing  a  series  of  contests.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  girls  of  Oxford  University  play  it  as  an  outdoor  sport. 

In  our  own  country  the  game  is  popular  with  the  high  school 
girls,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  few  games  that  they  can  use  for 
recreation  and  competition.  There  is  objection  to  the  game  when 
used  a^  a  spectacle  for  girls’  teams,  but  it  is  rapidly  assuming 
its  true  place  in  the  education  of  the  girls.  In  one  high  school  of 
Brooklyn  there  are  thirty-two  teams  playing  interclass  games, 
and  they  are  given  a  definite  time  on  the  day’s  schedule.  Smith 
College  has  consistently  used  it  as  an  intramural  sport.  The  game 
as  played  by  these  institutions  is  the  modified  game  for  the  girls, 
and  this  adds  to  its  permanence  and  usefulness. 

To  see  how  basket  ball  appeals  to  and  encourages  the  type  of 
athlete  set  up  as  an  ideal  at  the  inception  of  the  game,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  charts  of  the  basket  ball  players.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  introduced  a  chart  showing  the  average  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  men  who  have  earned  their  letter  in  basket  ball  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  The  player  is  about  a  70  per  cent 
man,  symmetrical  with  the  exception  of  the  left  arm,  which  is 
slightly  smaller  than  the  right.  When  compared  with  the  ideal 


athlete  ol  McKenzie,  he  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  taller  and  ten 
pounds  lighter.  The  chest  is  not  so  muscular,  but  is  flexible. 
This  was  to  be  expected  as  a  development  from  a  game  that 
demanded  so  much  from  the  lungs  and  heart.  It  is  impossible 
to  show  the  development  in  physical  judgment,  skill,  and  control, 


and  those  attributes  which  go  to 


(A) 

(B) 

Height  . 

69.1 

72.9 

Weight  . 

149.0 

168.0 

Xeck  . 

14.1 

14.5 

Chest  (con.)  _ 

33.7 

34.2 

Chest  (exp.)  _ 

36.8 

38.8 

Waist  . 

29.9 

31.6 

Right  Arm  . 

10,5 

10.9 

Right  Arm  up  ... 

11.9 

12.3 

Right  Forearm  . . 

10.5 

11.3 

Left  Arm  . 

10.2 

11.0 

Left  Arm  up _ 

11.4 

12.4 

Left  Forearm  ... 

10.2 

11.1 

Right  Thigh . 

21.2 

21.8 

Right  Calf  ...... 

13.9 

14.8 

Left  Thigh  . 

21.0 

2!  .9 

Left  Calf  . 

13.9 

14.9 

make  up  the  ideal  athlete. 

(C) 

72.4  Column  A.  The  average 

149.0  of  basket  ball  players  of  the 

14.3  University  of  Kansas. 

34.8 

38.7  Column  B.  The  measurc- 

29.0  ments  of  the  captain  of 

10.2  the  University  of  Kansas 

11.4  basket  ball  team. 

10.5 

10.1  Column  C.  The  measure- 

11.2  ments  of  the  best  all-round 

10.0  athlete  of  the  University  of 

21.0  Kansas  (football,  basket 

13.3  ball,  track,  baseball,  and 

21.0  gymnasium). 
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Basket  Ball  as  the  Type  of  a  College  Game. 

It  is  intrinsically  an  open  game,  and  exhibits  skill  rather  than 
science.  Audiences  must  expect  to  appreciate  an  exhibition  of 
muscular  activity,  grace  of  movement,  and  immediate  response 
to  varying  conditions  rather  than  to  see  their  team  defeat  the 
other.  The  game  is  enhanced  by  clean,  rapid  play,  for  it  is  then 
that  skill  can  be  shown,  both  in  handling  the  ball  and  in  inter¬ 
cepting  passes  by  the  opponent,  so  as  to  get  the  ball  into  the 
possession  of  the  quicker  team.  It  is  not  in  a  class  with  football, 
where  the  ball  marks  the  progress  of  the  game,  and  a  partisan 
can  become  enthusiastic  over  a  game,  the  science  of  which  he 
knows  nothing  about.  The  main  interest  in  basket  ball  lies  in 
watching  the  activity  of  the  players  and  the  kaleidoscopic  changes 
which  take  place.  Every  moment  of  a  game  is  full  of  thrills, 
when  expert  players  handle  the  ball.  The  instantaneous  action 
of  the  reflexes,  when  a  ball  is  caught,  in  deciding  where  it  shall 
go,  demands  a  great  amount  of  coordination.  There  is  not  time 
to  think  out  a  play,  but  reflex  judgment  must  control,  and  the 
action  must  be  performed  with  lightning  rapidity.  No  prettier 
sight  can  be  found  in  athletic  achievement  than  in  a  game  where 
the  ball,  without  any  preconceived  plan,  passes  from  man  to  man 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  movements  and  lands  in  the  goal,  or  is 
cleverly  intercepted  when  a  goal  seems  inevitable.  We  watch 
such  a  game  with  an  increasing  admiration  for  the  wonderful 
capacity  of  the  human  frame  for  accomplishing  the  seemingly 
impossible.  No  amount  of  rough  work,  even  if  it  should  result 
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in  a  goal  for  our  side,  can  compare  with  such  a  spectacle.  It  is 
indeed  a  narrow  mind  that  puts  goals  before  grace,  scores  before 

skill,  or  marks  before  manhood. 

Institutions  must  sooner  or  later  learn  to  judge  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  team  as  much,  at  least,  by  the  manly  attributes  ex¬ 
hibited,  as  by  the  score.  The  problem  of  team  games  to-day  is 
to  discover  some  method  of  scoring  that  will  include  the  attributes 
of  skill  and  self-control. 

One  of  the  conditions  that  was  thought  necessary  for  the  best 
kind  of  a  game  was  that  it  should  be  capable  of  team  work.  I  his 
feature  has  been  developed  from  the  first,  but  there  arc  two  kinds 
of  team  work;  cooperative  team  work,  in  which  each  player  uses 
his  team  mates  at  the  right  time,  and  to  the  right  extent,  and  has 
become  so  accustomed  to  doing  this  that  he  does  not  stop  to  think, 
but  acts  reflcxlv;  machine  team  work,  in  which  every  man  does 
that  which  he  has  been  told  to  do  and  does  it  the  same  way  every 
time. 

Games  differ  in  their  capacity  for  one  form  or  the  other;  e.g.. 
Rugby  is  cooperative,  American  football,  machine-like;  lacrosse 
is  cooperative,  baseball,  machine-like.  Each  of  these  has  its  own 
advantages.  Cooperation  develops  the  individual,  machine  play, 
the  game;  the  former  develops  the  general  reflexes,  the  latter 
specializes;  the  former  makes  the  player  broad  and  independent, 
the  latter  makes  him  a  cog;  the  former  develops  initiative,  the 
latter,  subordination;  the  former  makes  him  depend  on  his  own 
resources,  the  latter  makes  him  dependent  on  the  coach. 

Basket  ball  has  possibilities  for  both  forms,  but  up  to  the 
present  the  former  has  been  emphasized.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  develop  the  machine  type,  but  the  effort  of  the  Rules  Committee 
has  been  to  minimize  this  and  to  lay  the  main  stress  on  the 
development  of  skill  and  initiative,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
the  development  of  the  spectacular  rather  than  the  partisan  form 
of  competition. 

Games  are  instinctive,  and  intended  to  develop  the  individual 
for  the  business  of  life.  The  educational  value  of  a  game,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  judged  by  its  effects  on  the  powers  of  the  parti¬ 
cipant.  If  it  makes  him  better  able  to  master  the  circumstances 
of  life  it  is  a  benefit;  if  it  hinders  this,  or  if  it  is  of  negative 
value  in  this  respect,  then  it  cannot  justify  its  place  in  a  college 
program.  The  sports  of  early  times  developed  brute  strength  and 
physical  endurance,  but  neither  of  these  is  necessary  for  the 
college  man  after  his  graduation.  But  there  are  many  factors 
that  can  be  developed  that  would  make  him  a  better  man  and  a 
better  citizen.  The  attributes  that  are  demanded  in  the  life  of 
the  twentieth  century  are  initiative,  activity,  quick  judgment, 
adaptability  to  conditions,  self-control,  perseverance,  and  con¬ 
centration.  These  are  the  attributes  developed  by  basket  ball. 
It  is  therefore  a  means  of  education. 


Basket  ball  is  one  of  the  games  that  attract  the  player,  apart 
entirely  from  the  competitive  element.  It  is  one  of  the  games  in 
which  a  small  group  will  work  trying  to  make  goals.  There 
seems  to  he  an  attraction  in  endeavoring  to  put  the  hall  in  the 
basket,  a  desire  to  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  make  goals, 
aside  entirely  from  the  feeling  that  you  are  doing  better  than 
someone  else.  Of  course,  the  added  interest  that  comes  from 
a  good  contest  makes  it  all  the  more  attractive.  It  is  this  factor 
that  makes  it  particularly  adapted  for  interclass  games  and  for 
the  development  of  the  indi\  idual.  It  is  unnecessary  to  adapt 
the  rules  to  suit  the  spectators,  for  it  will  be  played  wherever  a 
goal  and  a  basket  are  found.  Even  should  it  he  put  aside  as  an 
intercollegiate  sport,  it  still  has  a  part  to  play  in  the  education 
of  man.  But  the  intercollegiate  element  is  necessary  to  get  the 
best  out  of  the  sport. 
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The  future  of  the  game  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  coaches  and 
officials.  The  rules  of  the  intercollegiate  game  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  be  under  the  present  conditions.  Every  safe¬ 
guard  against  roughness  has  been  introduced,  in  order  to  make 
the  game  as  clean  as  possible.  It  is  clearly  within  the  power  of 
the  official  to  so  enforce  the  rules  as  to  make  the  game  an  ideal 
one,  for  the  spectator  as  well  as  for  the  player.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  game  be  kept  free  from  objectionable  features: 
first,  because  every  play  is  right  before  the  audience,  and  even 
act  and  even  even  word  is  within  the  range  of  every  spectator. 
Any  roughness  therefore  is  immediately  detected  and  becomes 
the  subject  of  audible  criticism.  This  is,  in  turn,  heard  by  the 
players,  and  they  feel  that,  if  the  official  does  not  enforce  the 
rules,  they  must  themselves  retaliate  or  be  considered  cowards, 
so  that  further  roughness  occurs  and  mars  the  game. 

Second,  the  attitude  of  audiences  towards  the  game  is  different 
to-day  from  what  it  was  several  years  ago.  Now  everyone  is 
looking  for  a  square  deal,  and  the  official  who  does  not  give  it  is 
likely  to  hear  from  the  audience.  The  official  who  does  not  rule 
as  they  think  he  should  is  condemned  and  brings  the  game  into 
disrepute. 

In  a  recent  criticism  of  the  rules  there  was  a  statement  that  it 
is  impossible  to  play  a  defense,  without  playing  the  man  rather 
than  the  ball.  This  is  a  shortsighted  policy,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  the  score  small,  for  the  scoring  of  goals  is  one  of  the 
interesting  features  to  the  spectators,  and  any  score  around 
thirty  is  not  too  large.  In  football  there  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
minutes  of  actual  play,  while  in  basket  ball  every  minute,  from 
the  start  to  the  pause  for  a  goal  or  foul,  is  one  of  intense  activity. 
I’laying  the  ball  does  not  mean  that  the  opponent  should  be 


ignored,  but  that,  instead  of  trying  to  keep  him  from  scoring 
after  he  has  obtained  possession  of  the  ball,  a  guard's  object 
should  be  to  prevent  him  from  getting  the  ball  at  all.  The  latter 
calls  for  more  skill  than  the  former,  for  if  the  guard  were  allowed 
to  hold  the  forward,  it  w  ould  be  impossible  to  make  points ;  but 
it  would  then  be  a  tug-of-war,  not  basket  ball. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  roughness  of  basket  ball  surely 
do  not  interpret  the  rules  aright,  for  there  is  not  a  single  provision 
that  allows  of  any  personal  contact  between  players.  How  any¬ 
one  can  make  a  rough  game  of  it  and  follow  the  rules  is  hard 
to  understand.  If  any  individual  game  is  rough,  the  blame 
cannot  lie  laid  on  the  rule  makers,  for  everywhere  is  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  game  should  be  kept  free  front  personal  contact 
in  even  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  easy  for  an  official  to  let  fouls 
pass  unnoticed  for  a  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  and  then 
endeavor  to  make  the  rulings  strict  after  complaint  has  been 
lodged.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  be  strict  from  the  first,  then 
the  players  will  know  what  to  expect,  and  will  play  accordingly. 
The  officials  should  know  the  rules  of  the  game  and  enforce 
them  according  to  their  letter  and  spirit,  rather  than  according 
to  the  desire  of  any  coach,  manager,  or  audience. 

In  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  game  has  been  kept 
clean,  open,  and  free  from  roughness,  it  has  grown  in  popularity 
and  in  esteem.  But  wherever  the  officials  have  been  lax,  or  indif¬ 
ferent  about  the  enforcement  of  the  rules,  the  game  has  lost  in 
|)opularity,  and  in  some  cases  has  been  dropped  because  of  its 
reputed  roughness.  In  the  Middle  W  est,  players  and  audiences 
have  commended  the  work  of  the  very  strictest  officials,  while 
they  have  uniformly  condemned  the  work  of  those  who  were 
lax,  and  allowed  roughness  to  creep  in. 

The  responsibility  of  the  coaches  is  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  officials,  as  many  of  the  latter  are  influenced  by  the  attitude 
of  the  coaches.  W  hen  the  coach  lacks  the  knowledge  or  ability 
to  perfect  a  team  in  individual  skill,  he  is  willing  to  permit  hold¬ 
ing.  in  order  that  his  men  may  keep  the  score  down,  lie  may 
even  request  that  fouls  be  overlooked;  thus  roughness  is  intro¬ 
duced,  for  which  the  rules  frequently  get  the  blame,  (dr  the 
coach  may  refuse  to  accept  an  official  who  is  known  to  rule 
strictly  and  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  game.  Thus  the 
official  to  retain  his  popularity  frequently  officiates  as  the  coaches 
ask.  I  have  been  asked  by  members  of  this  \ssociation  if  there 
was  not  some  way  to  change  the  rules  so  as  to  eliminate  rough¬ 
ness.  There  is  apparently  only  one  way  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
namely,  to  have  the  officials  responsible  to  a  Central  Board.  t«» 
get  the  information  from  impartial  sources  rather  than  from 
coaches  and  managers.  At  the  same  time  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  coaches  could  be  weighed,  and  a  just  estimate  of  the 
work  of  an  official  could  be  obtained. 
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Responsibility  of  this  Association  to  Basket  Ball. 

W  liile  the  \ .  M.  C.  A.’s  were  the  early  pioneers  who  carried 
the  game  into  many  countries,  this  body  is  now  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  growth  and  development.  Formerly,  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  factor  in  recreation  and  physical  development,  and 
later,  as  having  a  value  as  a  means  of  inculcating  ethical  instruc¬ 
tion.  lo-day,  without  losing  any  of  its  powers,  it  has  become 
a  part  of  our  educational  systems,  and  in  many  cases  is  being 
introduced  into  the  school  program.  The  teachers  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  are  graduates  of  our  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  attitude  towards  the  game  which 
they  have  acquired  from  their  alma  mater  is  likely  to  be  the 
one  which  they  will  bear  to  it  when  they  are  responsible  for  its 
conduct,  whether  professionally  or  incidentally.  That  college 
men  have  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  basket  ball 
is  seen  in  such  instances  as  that  of  Goodhue,  who  introduced  it 
into  Syria ;  Exner,  who  organized  it  in  one  of  the  districts  of 
China;  Alford  and  Overheld,  who  made  it  popular  in  Alaska; 
Gray,  who  gave  it  an  added  impetus  in  India ;  the  engineers  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  multitude  of  college  men  who  arc  con¬ 
trolling  the  game  in  our  high  schools  and  academies. 

Therefore,  while  the  immediate  responsibility  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  is  primarily  with  intercollegiate  contests,  yet  it  should  use 
every  means  to  put  basket  ball,  as  well  as  every  other  sport,  on 
such  a  basis  that  it  will  be  a  factor  in  the  molding  of  character, 
as  well  as  to  encourage  it  as  a  recreative  and  competitive  sport. 
This  organization  should  take  such  measures  as  will  result  in  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules  as  formulated,  and  encourage  a 
manly  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  So  mitch  stress  is  laid 
to-dav  on  the  winning  of  games  that  practically  all  else  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  line  elements  of  manliness  and  true  sportsman¬ 
ship  are  accorded  a  secondary  place.  One  great  problem  for  this 
organization  is  the  formulating  of  a  system  of  scoring  that  will 
take  cognizance  of  these  traits  of  manhood  or  the  development 
of  traditions  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  a  college  man  to 
take  advantage  of  an  opponent,  save  in  those  qualities  which  the 
sport  is  supposed  to  require.  The  bane  of  basket  ball  to-day  is 
the  attempt  to  evade  the  laws  of  the  game  and  even  the  rulings 
of  the  officials.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  take 
an  illegal  advantage  of  an  opponent  in  basket  ball  than  that  we 
should  put  our  hand  in  his  pocket  and  take  his  wealth.  Few 
college  men  would  take  money  or  valuables  from  another,  yet 
they  are  taught  by  the  practices  of  our  sports  that  it  is  not  dis¬ 
honorable  to  take  an  illegal  advantage  of  another,  if  there  is 
little  prospect  of  being  caught.  To-day,  a  player  hardly  dares 
do  the  manly  thing  if  it  will  mean  a  loss  of  points,  lest  he  incur 
the  ridicule  of  the  bleachers  and  the  sneers  of  his  college  mates. 


The  man  who  does  what  he  knows  to  be  right,  when  he  thereby 
fails  to  score  points,  too  often  incurs  the  wrath  of  the  coach  and 
the  scorn  of  his  team  mates. 

If  athletics  arc  to  occupy  the  place  that  they  might  in  the 
development  of  the  college  man  of  the  future  they  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  manly  traits  as  well  as  of  the  development  of 
physical  skill  and  ability.  This  organization,  composed  mainly 
of  faculty  members  whose  interest  is  in  the  making  of  men  rather 
than  in  the  making  of  athletes,  is  the  body  to  inaugurate  such  a 
movement.  It  should  set  the  standard  by  which  a  sport  is  judged, 
and  then,  by  education  and,  as  far  as  possible,  by  legislation  make 
the  forward  step  in  the  development  of  intercollegiate  contests. 

As  a  member  of  the  Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee,  I  wish  to 
say  that  that  committee  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  make 
the  rules  the  very  best  possible.  I  believe  that  they  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  situation,  but  their  power  is  limited.  \\  liile  they 
may  make  rules  of  the  very  best,  they  have  no  power  to  enforce 
them,  and  each  college  is  a  power  unto  itself,  and  may  make 
such  provisions  that  the  good  of  the  rules  is  annulled.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  province  of  this  organization  to  take  the 
next  step  in  the  development  of  an  observance  of  the  rules  and  the 
cultivation  of  true  sportsmanship.  If  this  body,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  great  colleges  of  this  country,  and  of 
representatives  of  the  great  athletic  conferences  of  our  colleges, 
should  go  on  record  as  in  favor  of  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
rules,  clean  sport,  courteous  treatment  by  players  and  spectators, 
and  a  fraternal  spirit  between  college  men,  it  would  introduce  a 
forward  step  in  intercollegiate  contests.  The  field  would  be 
broadened,  and  a  true  conception  of  a  college  athlete  would  ensue 
when  we  would  realize  that  a  college  contestant  is  primarily  a 
gentleman,  secondarily  a  college  men,  and  incidentally  a  basket 
ball  player. 


DISCUSSION  OF  SUMMER  BASEBALL. 

I.  DK.  E.  II.  NICHOLS,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

I  believe  that  summer  baseball  (  so-called  )  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited.  The  reasons  for  that  belief  are  to  me  so  obvious  that 
they  seem  almost  bromides.  Before  enunciating  those  bromides, 
it  may  be  well  to  define  exactly  what  I  mean  by  the  phrase 
“summer  baseball.”  I  am  using  the  phrase  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  generally  used,  which  means  playing  baseball  in  summer  for 
money  by  college  students — and  usually  lying  about  it  afterwards. 

Why  should  not  boys  play  baseball  for  money?  As  far  as 
playing  baseball  for  money  is  concerned,  there  is  no  insuperable 
objection.  The  great  objection  to  professional  baseball,  as  it  is 


to  any  other  professional  sport,  is  the  fact  that  the  longer  a  man 
stays  in  the  game,  the  worse  he  is  hound  to  become.  Most  men 
cease  to  be  first-class  ball  players  at  about  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  many  much  earlier.  A  man’s  career  as  a  ball  player  then  is 
essentially  over.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  without  experi¬ 
ence  in  any  business  or  profession,  he  must  begin  life  over  again 
at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  unless  he  is  a  very  unusual  man.  and 
has  made  much  better  use  of  his  time  than  is  often  the  case.  Hut 
the  game  of  professional  baseball  no  longer  is  a  mere  athletic  con¬ 
test  as  it  was  in  the  early  days ;  it  has  come  to  be  a  great  “show 
business"  analogous  to  the  theatrical  business.  This  of  course 
enables  an  ex-player  to  become  a  manager  or  owner  of  a  ball  club, 
and  that  often  furnishes  an  attractive  income  and  a  good  business, 
but  very  few  players  make  good  in  this  line.  I  have  known  per¬ 
sonally  many  professional  players,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them 
instead  of  graduating  into  the  manager  class  go  back  to  positions 
of  very  minor  importance,  with  relatively  small  pay,  in  early 
middle  life.  Then  they  start  life  work  late,  at  a  disadvantage,  they 
have  their  income  cut  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  they  lose  the 
stage  glamour  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  (  >f  course, 
with  thrift,  a  player,  with  the  income  now  obtained  by  successful 
ball  players,  should  be  able  to  lay  up  a  competence  for  his  later 
years,  if  he  continues  to  be  a  successful  ball  player  for  a  series  of 
years.  But  the  very  temperament  which  makes  a  man  a  good 
competing  ball  player,  that  is  the  “artistic  temperament.”  is  more 
than  likely  to  make  him  a  poor  business  man.  This  statement  i>  so 
true  that  when  a  prominent  ball  player  is  a  bood  business  man  it  is 
certain  to  be  exploited  in  the  newspapers.  I’sually  a  man  loses  his 
chief  income  at  a  time  when  his  enthusiasm  and  drive  begin  to 
diminish,  so  that  in  the  average  long  run  the  game  is  a  losing  one. 
So  much  for  the  man  who  takes  up  baseball  as  his  real  profession. 

( >n  the  other  hand  as  a  means  of  getting  an  education  and 
training  for  a  permanent  livelihood  or  profession,  professional 
baseball  may  be.  and  can  be.  a  desirable  thing  for  the* college  man. 
A  young  man  whose  means  are  so  limited  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  obtain  a  college  education,  but  who  has  unusual 
skill  as  a  ball  player  may  in  two  or  three  years  save  enough 
money  to  enable  him  comfortably  to  obtain  the  training  or  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  lead  to  a  permanent  position  of  a  kind  that  ought 
to  increase  constantly  in  value  as  long  as  he  lives.  A  young  man 
who,  under  those  circumstances,  has  the  courage,  tenacity,  and 
foresight  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  deserves  only  the  highest 
admiration  and  praise.  I  have  personally  known  several  college 
men  who  have  graduated  from  professional  baseball  and  gone  into 
positions  of  executive  or  productive  importance  and  have  always 
admired  them  very  much.  The  trouble  is  that  many  young  men 
may  plan  this  course,  but  comparatively  few  have  the  mental 
force  and  tenacity  to  carry  it  out.  The  glamour  of  the  game 


holds  them;  they  put  off  gi\ing  up  the  “easy  money  until  it  is 
too  late,  and  then  suddenly  awake  to  the  fact  they  are  too  old  to 
start  anew.  They  hang  on  until  they  are  relegated  to  the 
"minors”;  and  by  that  time  many  have  lost  ambition  and  take  up 
with  any  available  job  which  may  come  their  way ;  they  become 
“fallen  stars.” 

Now  if  there  is  no  insuperable  objection  to  playing  for  money, 
with  its  possible  if  rare  business  reward,  or  if  it  i-  creditable  to 
prepare  oneself  for  a  better  future  by  playing  ball  temporarily , 
why  should  not  college  students  play  professional  baseball  during 
the  summer  vacations?  It  goes  without  saying  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  their  playing  ball  during  vacation  for  fun.  1  he  game  is, 
in  mv  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  soccer  football,  the  best 
athletic  game  there  is.  It  is  a  first-rate,  all-round,  physical  drill, 
helping  the  body  and  developing  many  mental  attributes,  alertness, 
self-control,  quickness  of  wit,  instantaneous  decision,  and  steadi¬ 
ness  under  pressure.  As  a  game,  it  is  inferior  to  soccer,  because 
in  the  game  of  soccer  no  one  man  can  beat  a  superior  team,  as  is 
possible  in  the  game  of  baseball,  where  a  superior  pitcher  may 
beat  a  very  much  better  average  nine. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  there  is  a  very  great  objection  to 
students  playing  ball  in  summer  for  money.  As  I  have  said,  these 
reasons  are  to  me  so  obvious  and  so  practical  that  I  cannot  see 
any  possible  ground  for  defending  the  practice.  In  the  first  place, 
if  the  men  play  summer  ball  for  money  and  then  return  to  college 
and  represent  their  college  on  the  nine,  it  brings  men  who  play  the 
game  for  money  (professionals)  against  men  who  play  for  fun 
( amateurs).  That  is  not  fair,  for  the  man  who  makes  a  business 
of  anything  is  at  an  advantage  over  the  man  who  does  the  same 
thing  for  amusement.  Even  if  this  reason  were  not  serious 
enough,  the  plan  does  not  work  out  well.  If  summer  baseball  is  to 
be  played  and  men  then  allowed  to  play  on  their  college  team,  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  long  run  the  largest  colleges  with  the  longest 
purses  are  bound  to  have  the  best  teams;  not  only  will  they  have 
the  best  material  from  their  strength  of  numbers,  but  they  will 
have  the  best  trained  material.  At  present  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  baseball  lies  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  game,  and  the 
small  college  has  about  as  good  a  chance  of  winning  as  the  large 
one.  If  the  summer  game  becomes  general  that  is  not  going  to  be 
the  case.  What  is  more,  the  solicitation  of  men  known  to  be 
ball  players  to  come  to  tin-  college  will  increase.  Soliciting  is  now 
done  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  probably  most  of  you  know.  I 
remember  the  father  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  years,  who  came  to  see 


me  some  years  ago.  The  father  was  a  professional  man,  well-to- 
do  and  respected  in  his  own  community;  he  said  he  had  a  boy 
who  had  never  pitched  a  losing  game  anil  who  made  a  home  run 
in  almost  every  game  he  played,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
Harvard  would  pay  that  bov  to  come  to  Harvard.  When  I  told 


college  ottered  him  $800  a 


him  "not  a  cent,"  he  said  that 
vear. 

The  difficulty  in  the  present  rule  is  in  its  enforcement.  I  have 
an  idea  that  if  the  rule  could  really  be  enforced,  there  would  be 
no  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  present  rule.  Men  play  ball 
summers  for  money,  and  lie  about  it  afterwards,  either  tacitly 
or  actively.  Under  the  present  rule  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
convict  a  student  of  playing  for  money  unless  the  man  who  pays 
the  money,  or  the  man  who  receives  it,  tells.  The  money  naturally 
is  not  passed  on  the  playing  field,  therefore  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  any  given  individual  to  swear  positively  in  regard  to 
payment,  although  there  may  be  hundreds  of  people  who  know 
that  such  is  the  undoubted  fact.  The  loyalty  of  the  men  who  pay 
is  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  They  lie  like  gentlemen.  I  never 
have  known  one  to  tell :  it  may  not  be  all  altruism,  but  sheer  busi¬ 
ness  on  their  part ;  at  any  rate  it  works.  The  player  seldom  tells; 
some  do,  to  their  credit. 

Moreover,  very  often,  although  money  is  paid,  it  is  not  ostensi¬ 
bly  for  playing  ball.  Men  go  as  “non-paving  guests”  to  summer 
hotels;  they  run  up  extravagant  hotel  bills  for  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  place;  they  are  there  to  “entertain  the  guests”  and  give  the 
girls  a  good  time.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  constantly,  in  the 
opinion  of  managers  of  summer  resorts,  the  only  young  men  who 
can  “entertain  the  guests”  are  expert  ball  players.  It  makes  one 
feel  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  versatile  talents  required  to  play 
an  athletic  game.  In  other  instances,  men  not  only  go  as  non¬ 
paying  guests,  but,  as  was  shown  in  a  note  to  a  Harvard  player, 
they  may  “find  $50  in  their  jeans  every  Saturday  night,  and 
wonder  as  much  as  they  please  where  it  comes  from."  It  is 
surprising  to  see  at  what  expensive  hotels  a  boy  can  stay  who  is 
so  poor  that  he  has  to  have  a  scholarship  to  pay  his  college  bills. 
He  may  stay  three  months  at  a  time,  if  he  happens  to  he  a  good 
ball  player.  Again,  a  boy  may  be  given  a  “position”  for  the 
summer  in  the  town  where  many  ball  games  are  to  be  played.  1 1 is 
position  may  consist  of  tending  a  soda  fountain,  with  his  duties 
confined  to  the  hours  when  the  morning  mail  comes  in,  with  an 
emolument  of  about  $50  a  week  and  expenses.  Somehow  that 
seems  above  the  average  pay  for  the  time  and  service  required, 
yet  such  boys  will  look  you  straight  in  the  eye  and  declare  they 
never  have  been  paid  for  playing  ball.  And  yet,  oddly  enough, 
most  of  the  men  who  draw  these  salaries  can  bat  for  about  .300. 
Or  the  boy  may  play  a  game  traveling  seventy-five  miles  from  his 
home  and  paying  his  own  expenses  both  ways,  even  when  it  is 
known  he  could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  county  fair,  ten  miles 
from  his  actual  summer  home.  After  the  game  the  manager  of 
the  nine  on  which  he  played  may  bet  him  $50  he  cannot  jump 
over  a  bat  held  one  foot  from  the  ground:  strangely  enough  he 
can  do  it,  and  wins  his  bet — but  he  doesn’t  play  for  money.  All  of 
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these  instances  l  have  known  personally,  and  yet  the  surprising 

thing  is  the  lack  of  ingenuity  in  the  excuses. 

If  summer  hall  is  to  be  accepted,  it  inevitably  results  m  the 
solicitation  of  men  to  come  to  college  because  it  is  known  they 
are  ball  players.  What  is  the  logical  conclusion  ?  Probably  better 
college  baseball.  Colleges  will  be  represented  by  eminent  pro¬ 
fessionals  like  Mr.  Tv  Cobb,  without  giving  a  chance  to  the  bona 
fide  students  at  a  students’  game.  Instead  of  boys  playing  as  an 
incident  in  an  education,  it  means  the  representing  of  colleges  hy¬ 
men  whose  chief  object  is  a  game  and  not  an  education.  I  hat 
surely  is  not  dignified  nor  desirable,  lo  my  mind  the  real  thaim 
of  college  baseball  is  its  uncertainty,  not  its  perfection.  More- 
over,  summer  ball  gives  young  men  a  distorted  idea  of  iel.iti\r 
values.  Many  men  come  to  think  the  college  for  which  they  ha\e 
played  owes  them  a  living  not  only  while  they  play  but  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Many  of  them  ultimately  become  professional 
ball  players,  a  career  which  is  all  right  in  its  way,  but  is  not  a 
career  of  such  public  usefulness  and  productiveness  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  man  with  a  college  education.  1  hat  is,  summer 
baseball  makes  a  business  of  an  incidental  sport,  always  and 
everywhere  deplorable. 

Finally,  I  can  see  nothing  defensible  in  the  attitude  of  men  who 
refuse  to  let  boys  represent  a  college  if  they  have  played  in  a  "big 
league,”  and  will  let  them  play  after  playing  for  money  in  "bush 
leagues.”  That  reminds  me  of  the  classic  story  about  the  offense 
not  being  an  offense  because  it  is  “such  a  little  one.  Summer 
baseball  is  either  desirable  or  undesirable;  if  it  is  desirable  let  the 
boys  make  all  the  money  they  can;  if  it  is  undesirable  stop  it  all. 

If  my  reasoning  is  admitted  to  be  correct,  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it?  Something  should  he  done,  for,  as  nearly  everyone 
knows  who  is  conversant  with  the  facts,  the  scandals  under  the 
present  rules  are  many.  First,  change  the  rule,  or  rather  change 
the  method  of  enforcement ;  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  not  on  the  athletic  authorities.  Have  it  understood  that 
the  student  must  be  “like  Caesar’s  wife,”  above  suspicion.  If  a 
boy  plays  all  summer  on  a  nine  composed  of  members  of  a  college 
team,  the  members  of  which  acknowledge  they  are  paid,  while 
the  boy  himself  declares  that  he  has  received  nothing,  it  is 
certainly  up  to  him  to  demonstrate  his  innocence.  He  may  be  the 
son  of  a  millionaire,  but  even  such  a  boy  could  use  $50  a  week 
extra.  I  have  no  objection  to  seeing  a  bona  fide  resident  play 
with  a  summer  nine,  the  other  members  of  which  arc  paid,  but  I 
would  like  to  hear  a  plausible  explanation  of  most  of  the  cases. 
I  have  seldom  heard  one.  Also,  make  them  tell  what  they  mean 
to  do  before  they  do  it. 

W  hat  can  be  done  to  enable  these  boys  to  play  with  boys  of 
their  own  playing  caliber?  I  played  many  years  ago  on  a  very- 
famous  amateur  nine,  one  of  the  most  famous  probably  ever  in 


this  country,  which  existed  for  many  years,  and  had  players  from 
various  New  England  colleges  as  well  as  non-college  men ;  it 
never  paid  a  cent  to  any  player  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 
Some  years  we  came  out  with  a  small  deficit,  made  up  by  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  men  who  had  any  money,  and  some  years  with  a 
balance  of  $?.“>  in  the  treasury.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  creation 
of  similar  nines  and  much  in  favor  of  it.  C>ive  the  boys  a  chance 
to  play  on  straight  amateur  nines.  Have  the  finances  of  such  a 
nine  supervised  by  responsible  representatives,  including  men  from 
different  colleges.  I  hat  certainly  would  be  a  pretty  sure  safeguard 
against  hoys  being  paid.  It  gives  the  boys  a  chance  to  play  without 
expense,  it  leaves  the  finances  so  that  the  boys  can  not  be  paid 
for  playing,  it  allows  them  to  play  with  good  competitors  and 
have  good  fun.  At  the  end  of  the  season  let  the  financial  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  in  charge  report  to  all  of  the  colleges  from 
which  these  boys  come.  Such  an  arrangement  certainly  is  prac¬ 
ticable  in  a  great  many  cities  where  there  are  college  graduates. 
I  lave  boys  from  different  colleges  play  on  the  same  team.  Then 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  a  given  college  is  running  its  own 
summer  baseball  team.  That  will  do  good  in  various  ways, 
not  the  least  of  which  will  be  in  the  fact  that  boys  from  different 
colleges,  who  are  now  prepared  to  believe  almost  anv  crime  of 
competitors  on  an  opposing  team,  might  come  to  believe,  if  they 
play  all  summer  on  the  same  team  with  those  competitors,  that 
perhaps  their  rivals  are  human  after  all.  This  would  leave  no 
excuses  for  playing  on  paid  nines,  and  would  put  an  end  to  the 
scandal  and  flimsy  excuses  now  prevalent. 

II.  PROFESSOR  C.  V.  P.  YOUNG,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  question  whether  college  students  shall  he  allowed  to  play 
ball  for  money  during  the  summer  months,  and  still  retain  their 
amateur  standing,  seems  to  be  ever  recurrent.  It  apparently  will 
not  down.  Articles  have  been  written  against  it,  resolutions 
passed  condemning  it.  rules  formulated  which,  it  was  fondly 
imagined,  would  absolutely  prevent  it,  but  we  still  hear  on  all 
sides  that  summer  ball  is  being  played,  and  that  the  net  result  of 
opposition  to  it  to  date  has  been  a  widespread  development  of 
lying  and  hypocrisy.  I  low  much  truth  there  is  in  this  charge,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  although,  of  course,  like  all  generaliza¬ 
tions.  it  smacks  of  exaggeration.  The  action  of  many  college 
faculties,  however,  in  rescinding  their  rules  against  summer 
ball,  and  thereby  attempting  to  distinguish  between  this  and  other 
forms  of  professionalism,  is  significant.  The  attitude  of  these 
well-meaning  bodies,  and  the  arguments  cited  in  support  of  then- 
action.  have  led  to  considerable  confusion  of  thought  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  who  have  heretofore  strongly  opposed 


summer  ball.  .  nd  have  raised  a  doubt,  apparently,  whether  after 
all  it  is  advisable  to  continue  the  fight,  in  view  of  the  unsatis- 
factory  results  that  have  thus  far  undoubtedly  attended  their 

efforts.  .  .  .  , 

While  formerly  one  of  those  who  argued  m  tavor  ot  a 

mild  form  of  professionalism  in  baseball,  1  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  action,  if  generally  adopted,  would  be  a 
serious,  if  not  fatal,  blow,  not  only  to  baseball  but  to  other  forms 
of  intercollegiate  sport.  In  the  first  place,  1  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  general  branches  of  athletics— 
to  pick  out  baseball  and  say  that  in  this  branch  one  standard  or 
set  of  rules  shall  prevail,  while  in  other  branches  greater  restric¬ 
tions  shall  be  maintained.  What  is  the  difference,  in  the  code  of 
the  summer  ball  supporters,  between  playing  baseball  for  money 
and  entering  a  track  meet  (supposing  the  athlete  to  be  proficient 
as  a  runner,  rather  than  as  a  ball  player)  for  a  cash  prize  or  for 
a  share  of  the  gate  receipts?  The  track  athlete,  or  football 
player,  or  wrestler,  or  swimmer,  may  be  just  a*-  much  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education  as  the 
baseball  player.  It  is  true  that  the  baseball  player  has  a  wider 
opportunity,  and  that  for  him  there  is  less  chance  of  detection,  if 
the  rule  is  evaded;  but  that  hardly  affects  the  ethics  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  nor  would  the  justice  of  a  discrimination  based  upon  such 
an  argument  appeal  to  the  athlete  who  did  not  happen  to  be  a 
ball  player. 

Moreover,  if  the  athlete  earns  money  bv  playing  hall,  but  is  still 
eligible  to  play  on  his  college  nine,  it  would  hardly  be  consistent 
to  bar  him  from  the  football  eleven,  or  the  track  team,  or  the 
crew.  If  he  is  allowed  to  represent  his  institution  in  other 
branches  in  which  he  has  not  competed  for  money,  then  it  would 
mean  iti  effect  that  any  athlete  could  compete  in  any  branch 
provided  only  that  he  had  not  used  that  particular  branch  a>  a 
means  of  earning  money,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
may  have  been  earning  money  all  his  life,  in  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  athletic  ways. 

I  admit  that  a  student  is  not  necessarily  a  professional  athlete, 
in  a  strict  and  literal  sense,  when  he  receives  money  for  some 
slight  athletic  service  or  participation,  any  more  than  he  is  a 
professional  waiter  or  book  agent  when  he  used  those  agencies  as 
a  means  of  gaining  an  education :  but,  in  the  present  state  of 
intercollegiate  competition,  with  rivalry  as  keen  as  it  is.  it  becomes 
an  absolute  impossibility  to  introduce  degrees  of  professionalism, 
or  to  permit  a  mild  form  in  one  branch  and  prohibit  it  in  another. 
If  the  bars  are  to  be  lowered  in  one  branch,  the  only  practicable, 
as  well  as  the  only  logical  and  consistent,  course  is  t<  >  lower  them 
in  all  branches.  Theoretically,  it  is  true,  the  end  and  aim  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  is  to  stimulate  athletic  exercise  on  the  part 
of  all  the  students,  and  participation  in  them  should  be  entirely 
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incidental  to  scholastic  work,  and  carried  on  only  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  health  and  efficiency.  If  all  educational 
institutions  were  on  the  same  footing  and  maintained  the  same 
standards,  the  logical  solution  of  this  whole  question,  perhaps, 
might  he  to  place  eligibility  to  all  athletic  teams  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,  with  a  one-year  residence  rule  (to  prevent  proselyt¬ 
ing).  and  a  three  years’  limit.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
not  so  simple,  however,  and  no  one  familiar  with  present  condi¬ 
tions,  or  with  the  nature  of  the  American  youth,  or  even  with 
college  faculties,  can  advocate  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan ;  but 
we  must  do  either  the  one  thing  or  the  other,  either  keep  our 
athletics  entirely  free  from  the  money  taint,  or  lower  the  bars  in 
all  branches  alike. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  attempt  were  made  to  pursue  a 
middle  course,  and  summer  ball  playing  were  permitted  generally, 
as  it  now  is  bv  a  few  of  the  colleges,  and  such  players  as  received 
money  were  barred  from  other  teams,  what  would  happen?  The 
effect  upon  intercollegiate  baseball,  1  believe,  would  be  demoraliz¬ 
ing.  It  would  not  only  place  the  game  upon  an  entirely  different 
footing  from  other  college  sports,  but  the  games  themselves 
would  lose  a  large  part  of  their  interest  and  attraction  for  spec¬ 
tators  and  players  (  at  least  those  of  the  players  who  participate 
merely  for  purposes  of  sport  and  recreation).  The  chief  zest  of 
intercollegiate  sport  as  at  present  carried  on  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  competitors  meet  upon  a  basis  of  equality.  Once  permit  this 
form  of  professionalism,  and  we  would  have  college  players  not 
only  on  hotel  teams  and  at  summer  resorts,  imported  and  hired 
as  an  advertising  measure,  but  we  would  find  them  on  all  the 
minor  semi-professional  leagues  scattered  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  would  mean,  therefore,  that  intercollegiate  supremacy  in 
baseball  would  actually  depend  upon  the  amount  of  experience 
players  could  get  by  making  a  business  of  the  game  throughout 
the  summer  months.  A  team  made  up  of  amateurs  could  hardly 
hope  to  compete  with  a  team  made  up  not  only  of  players  who 
have  gained  experience  in  such  wise,  but  who  in  some  cases,  and 
as  has  happened  in  the  past,  have  been  playing  together  all 
summer  as  a  team  under  the  name  of  the  hotel  or  resort  they 
were  advertising. 

The  question  to  my  mind  is  not  as  to  whether  summer  ball  is 
a  more  or  less  legitimate  form  of  earning  money  than  waiting  on 
table  or  selling  books  (the  analogy  is  hardly  an  accurate  one 
unless  we  carry  it  further,  and  place  the  student  waiter  or  book 
seller  in  some  sort  of  a  competition  with  the  man  who  uses  those 
agencies  as  a  permanent  means  of  livelihood  ),  but  rather  w  hether 
the  ball  player,  by  accepting  compensation  for  his  participation, 
does  not  place  himself  in  a  different  category  from  the  player  to 
w  hom  appeal  has  been  made  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  sport. 
If  the  athlete  needs  the  money  to  defray  expenses,  and  feels 


justified  in  doing  so,  let  him  earn  money  by  playing  ball  or  in 
other  athletic  ways;  but  he  cannot  fairly  ask,  nor  should  lie  l>e 
permitted,  in  the  interests  of  sport,  to  compete  on  a  basis  of 
equality,  or  for  athletic  supremacy,  with  those  who  have  main¬ 
tained  their  amateur  status.  Just  as  soon  as  the  wall  of  separation 
between  the  professional  and  the  amateur  is  broken  down  in 
baseball  or  any  other  sport,  just  so  soon  will  that  sport  cease  to 
•stimulate  interest  or  to  merit  any  particular  attention  on  the  part 
of  students  and  public.  Evidence  is  already  forthcoming  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  the  game  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 

abolished  as  a  form  of  intercollegiate  competition.  . 

The  remedy  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  attairs,  it 
seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  hands  of  this  National  Uollegiate  Associa¬ 
tion.  Here  we  have  an  organization  made  up  of  nearly  every 
institution  of  note  in  the  country,  so  that  any  action  which  it  ma\ 
take,  while  not  binding  upon  its  members,  will  through  its  moral 
effect  go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  the  end  desired.  I  his 
may  not  be  the  time  to  take  drastic  action,  and  since  the  evil  has 
been  more  or  less  condoned  by  undergraduate  opinion,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  action  of  any  kind  will  at  once  result  in 
its  being  blotted  out.  But  let  the  Association  call  attention  to  the 
principle  involved,  and  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  same  standards  in  baseball  as  prevail  in  other  branches  of 
intercollegiate  sport.  Let  it  appoint  a  baseball  committee  which 
will  get  a  positive  statement  from  each  of  the  institutions  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  body  as  to  the  position  of  that  institution  on  the 
summer  baseball  question,  and  publish  that  list,  classifying  the 
colleges  perhaps  as  A,  B  and  C.  1  hen  when  the  institution  belong¬ 
ing  to  class  A,  which  stands  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  amateur 
principles,  plays  an  institution  in  another  class,  the  conditions  of 
competition  are  known  to  everybody,  and  the  result  judged 
accordingly.  In  determining  the  final  rating  of  the  various  teams, 
of  course,  only  those  colleges  would  be  considered  for  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  championship  which  compete  on  a  strictly  amateur 
basis,  their  games  with  the  summer  hotel  and  semi-professional 
players  being  in  the  nature  of  practice  games,  the  same  as  games 
with  out-and-out  professional  teams.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  first  step,  and  that  it  will,  if  carried  out,  educate  public 
opinion  to  a  fair  judgment  of  the  issue  involved,  and  to  a  support 
of  their  position.  Unless  the  rule  against  summer  ball  is  to 
become  a  dead  letter,  a  positive  stand  must  be  taken,  and  I  believe 
that  that  can  only  be  done  effectively  when  all  the  institutions  that 
stand  for  the  perpetuation  of  intercollegiate  sport  on  an  amateur 
basis  get  together  and  compel  the  institutions  that  compete  on  a 
professional,  or  semi-professional,  or  semi-semi-professional 
basis,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  and  to  accept  a  rating  in  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  No  one  who  has  given  the  matter 
serious  consideration  will  attempt  to  maintain  that  intercollegiate 


athletic s,  they  are  at  present  developed,  can  be  perpetuated  on 
any  other  than  an  amateur  basis,  and  it  is  just  because  the  colleges 
and  universities  that  are  attempting  to  enforce  eligibility  rules 
make  no  distinction  as  to  whom  they  will  compete  with  that  the 
public  likewise  makes  no  distinction,  and  violations  and  irregu¬ 
larities  are  condoned.  One  institution  acting  by  itself  cannot 
enforce  its  own  rules  effectively,  nor  can  it  bring  effective  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  upon  other  institutions,  but  a  number  of  institutions 
acting  together,  and  with  public  opinion  back  of  them,  can  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  deal,  and,  to  mv  mind,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  this  Association  should  not  take  hold  of  the  baseball  situation 
and  clean  it  up  and  put  it  on  an  amateur  basis,  just  as  track 
athletics  have  been  cleaned  up  within  the  last  ten  years  and  are 
now  maintained  on  an  absolutely  amateur  basis. 


APPENDIX. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  I. 


NAME. 


The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  National  Colle 
gi  ate  Athletic  Association. 


Article  II. 
object. 

Its  object  shall  be  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  college 
athletics  throughout  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  athletic 
activities  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  State- 
may  be  maintained  on  an  ethical  plane  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
and  high  purpose  of  education. 


Article  III. 


MEM  BEKS n IP. 

Section  1.  All  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  State- 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Association. 

Sec.  2.  Two  or  more  colleges  or  universities  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  executive  committee,  maintain  a  joint  membership, 
and  be  represented  by  one  delegate.  This  delegate  shall  lie 
entitled  to  one  vote  only.  It  is  desirable  that  application  for  joint 
membership  be  made  to  the  president  or  secretary  at  least  one 
month  before  the  date  of  the  annual  convention. 

Sec.  3.  Any  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  not 
included  within  the  definition  of  the  constitution  as  to  active 
membership,  may  become  an  associate  member  of  this  Association. 
The  delegate  of  an  associate  member  shall  have  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  the  delegate  of  an  active  member  except  that  he  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  vote. 


Article  IV. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Association  and  the 
election  of  the  executive  committee,  the  United  States  shall  he 
divided  into  eight  districts,  as  follows: 

1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut. 
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2.  New  >1  ork,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  W  est  Virginia. 

3.  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia.  North 
Carolina. 

I.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida,  South  Carolina. 

.5.  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota. 

6.  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa. 

?.  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas. 

s.  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  California, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington.* 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  (these  two  offices 
may  be  held  by  the  same  person),  and  an  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  the  president,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  one  mem¬ 
ber  from  each  of  the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  one  member 
from  each  local  league  or  conference  of  colleges  whose  member¬ 
ship  consists  of  at  least  six  colleges,  four  or  more  of  them  being 
members  of  this  Association.  The  member  to  represent  the  league 
shall  be  elected  annually  bv  the  league  and  shall  be  a  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  league  of  a  college  that  belongs  to  this  Association. 
One  person  may  represent  both  a  district  and  a  local  league  on  the 
executive  committee. 


Article  V. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  executive  committee ;  shall  issue  a  call 
for  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  whenever  necessary, 
and  also  have  a  meeting  of  the  Association  called  when  requested 
in  writing  by  ten  or  more  of  the  institutions  enrolled  as  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  vice-president  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
president  in  the  absence  of  the  latter. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary  shall  keep  records  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  executive  committee.  He  shall  report 
at  each  annual  convention  the  actions  of  the  executive  committee 
during  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  print  such  matter  as  the 
Association  or  the  executive  committee  may  determine. 

Sec.  4.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the 
Association  and  shall  submit  at  the  annual  convention  a  detailed 
report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Article  VI. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  last  week  of  December  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  executive  committee  may  determine. 


Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  .it 

anv  time  as  provided  in  Article  \  .,  Section  I.  _ 

Sec  3  Two  or  more  colleges  or  universities  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  bv  one  delegate.  This  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  only,  except  on  questions  or  motions  from  which  lie  has 
definite,  written  instructions  from  the  proper  authorities  o  h 
institutions  represented.  In  the  latter  case  he  shall  be  enUtled 
as  manv  votes  as  he  has  written  instructions,  provided  the  said 

delegate  votes  for  each  institution  as  instructed  on  the  matter  at 

• 

Sec.  4.  Twenty-five  colleges,  represented  as  above,  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Article  VII. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
convention,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 

chosen.  _  ..  ..  . 

Sec  2  A  vacancy  in  any  office  occurring  between  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  shall  be  filled  by  the  executive  committee. 

Article  VIII. 

CONTROL  OF  ATHLETICS. 

Section  1.  The  colleges  and  universities  enrolled  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  severally  agree  to  take  control  of  student  athletic  sports, 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  maintain  in  them  a  high  standard 
of  personal  honor,  eligibility,  and  fair  play,  and  to  remedy  what¬ 
ever  abuses  may  exist. 

Sec.  2.  The  colleges  and  universities  enrolled  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  bound  by  the  provisions  of  its  constitution  and  by-law  s. 
Hut  legislation  enacted  at  a  conference  of  delegates  shall  not  be 
binding  upon  any  institution  if  the  proper  athletic  authority  of 
said  institution  makes  formal  objection  to  the  same.  Such  formal 
objection  shall  be  filed  in  writing  with  the  executive  committee. 


Article  IX. 


amendments. 


This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  by 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting,  provided 
that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  in  writing 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Association  at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
convention  meets,  and  provided  that  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  have  been  duly  sent  to  each  college  and  univer- 
sitv  enrolled  in  the  Association. 


BY-LAWS. 


Article  I. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

astollou^ingS  °f  thiS  Association  t,lc  or<ler  of  business  shall  he 

L  I  he  appointment  of  a  committee  on  credentials 

2-  Jhe  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials 

*?*  .!'he  rea(hng  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

jhc  appointment  of  a  committee  on  nominations. 

•>.  Reports  of  otilicers  and  committees. 

6.  Mi  see  II  aneous  business. 

< .  Election  of  officers  and  committees. 

8.  Adjournment. 


Article  II. 

ANNUAL  DUES. 

Kach  college  or  university  that  is  a  member  of  this  Association 
shall  pay  twenty-live  dollars  annually  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  officers,  committees,  and  of  administration. 

I'ach  institution  of  learning  that  is  an  associate  member  of  this 
Association  shall  pay  ten  dollars  annually  to  assist  in  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses. 


Article  III. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  TI1F.  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.  The  executive  committee  shall  be  the  executive 
body  largely  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Association.  I  hree  of  its  members  must  be  present  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum.  ( )ther  members  may  be  represented  by  written 
or  personal  proxies,  provided  (he  absent  member  has  given  defi¬ 
nite  instructions  as  to  the  action  of  his  representative  or  proxv. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  committee  is  empowered  to  transact 
such  of  the  business  of  the  Association  as  it  may  deem  wise,  by 
correspondence — such  action,  however,  to  lie  noted  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  in  his  minutes  and  laid  before  the  committee  at  its  next 
meeting. 

Article  IV. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be 
held  prior  to  the  annual  convention  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
(he  work  to  be  done  by  the  Association  at  said  convention,  and 


questions  of  importance  which  any  institution  desires  to  suggest 
for  the  action  of  the  whole  body  should  be  previously  laid  before 
this  committee  in  order  that  it  may  report  upon  them. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  may  call  meetings  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  at  any  time,  and  shall  call  a  meeting  on  the  written  request 
of  any  three  members. 

Article  V. 

RULES  COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  The  Association  at  its  annual  convention  shall 
choose  committees  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  playing  of  the  games 
of  football  and  basket  ball  during  the  succeeding  season,  and  the^e 
committees  shall  report  the  same  to  the  executive  committee  for 
promulgation. 

Sec.  2.  Nominations  for  these  committees  shall  be  submitted 
at  the  annual  convention  by  the  executive  committee.  Other 
nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor. 

Sec.  3.  The  rules  committees  shall  make  a  report  to  the  annual 
convention  on  the  rules  of  play  adopted,  and  their  practical  work¬ 
ing  during  the  preceding  season. 

Article  VI. 

principles  of  amateur  sport. 

Kach  institution  which  is  a  member  of  this  Association  agrees 
to  enact  and  enforce  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  violations  of  the  principles  of  amateur  sports  such  as 

a.  Proselyting: 

(  1 )  1  lie  offering  of  inducements  to  players  to  enter  colleges 
or  universities  because  of  their  athletic  abilities  and  of  supporting 
or  maintaining  players  while  students  on  account  of  their  athletic 
abilities,  either  by  athletic  organizations,  individual  alumni,  or 
otherwise,  directly  or  indirectlv. 

(v)  I  he  singling  out  of  prominent  athletic  students  of  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  and  endeavoring  to  influence  them  t<i  enter  a  par¬ 
ticular  college  or  university. 

b.  The  playing  of  those  ineligible  as  amateurs. 

c.  I  he  playing  of  those  who  are  not  botta  fide  students  in 
good  and  regular  standing. 

d.  Improper  and  unsportsmanlike  conduct  of  any  sort  what¬ 
soever,  either  on  the  part  of  (lie  contestants,  the  coaches,  their 

assistants,  or  the  student  bodv. 

* 

Article  VII. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES. 

I  lie  acceptance  of  a  definite  statement  of  eligibility  rules  shall 
not  be  a  requirement  of  membership  in  this  Association.  The 
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gested  as  a  minimum :  ’  concerted  act*°n,  arc  sug- 

intercoH^iate^arnc1' or  contesfC,U|  *  C°Ilcge  °r  un*versity  in  any 

. . 

intercollegiate  gan.e  or  7omeSsTwhoC‘|lltBe  °r  univ.ersit>r  in  any 

cither  directly  or  indirectly  nmnn  'aS  at  a.n}'  ",ne  received, 
to  play  on  any  team  or  for  hP’n  t  ?ny  other  consideration, 

srjsfc  iitBrr"’ 

inate  between  foe  deliberat  .COnstitlJted  authorities  shall  discrim- 

a  livelihood,  and  technic iT  unhiL,°t •  at,!letic  as  a  means  to 
of  the  rules.  ’  unintentional,  or  youthful  infractions 

intercoUrgi^egameor  comcsT  wlf  C°lk>ge,  or  university  in  any 
or  indirectly,  am  money  or  f  Pa'd  °r  reccives*  directly 

as  past  or  present  compensation  for  COncession»  0r  emolument 
inducement  to  play  in.  or  enter  anv'.nhuf  pn0r  cons,’deration  or 

said  remuneration  be  received  frnm  *  detic  contest,  whether  the 
°f .  -y ,  organization 

nmversity.  or  any  individual  whatever  V  colk‘«c  or 

reeeiJLrf™nfaany1ou°reCe0whrateverU0  disqUa,ify  a  who 

tion  of  profit  direct  or  inHirc  t  •  ^I11,  or  cmolunient,  or  posi- 

l.in.  to  participate  in  college  or  'unlversUv  MbSfa  *  P°SSib'e  ^ 

shall  te ^SSto  my  Srt.t’  nVrf  "iZ?ti0n  0r  '"dividual 

more  than  the  excess  over  a„i  ^°arl°f  3  pa-vcr  at  Si"d  table 
player.  and  above  the  regular  board  of  such 

inrercoiVatUedega„,Seh'or  Zu-T  1  °r  "niversi,y  »  any 

collegiate  games  or  contests  during  fourpreviousyears  'n 

Other  conegeUorunhrrs!n^M%art‘nrtd  35  *  member  of  a"y 
game  or  contest  until  he  shall  l  P‘  ,C,pa  C  111  an-v  lntercollegiate 
-ntion  which  £  «■*  insti- 

legia,eAZ£n  “Itte  a'nv  *?  a"y 

without  having  been  in  attendant  ,  •  l,nufrs,ty  and  leaves 

. .  ^  sHa.frt~a«r^  ‘'s’Viutef 
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the  team  during  the  next  year's  attendance  at  the  same  institution. 

7.  Candidates  for  positions  on  athletic  teams  shall  be  required 
to  till  out  cards,  which  shall  be  placed  on  file,  giving  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  their  previous  athletic  records  as  follows: 

ELIGIBILITY  CARD. 

Name  of  college  or  university. 

Date. 

Name  of  player  or  contestant. 

Age  of  player  or  contestant. 

W  eight  of  player  or  contestant. 

Branch  of  sport  or  contest. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  On  what  date  this  session  did  you  register? 

2.  Have  you  ever  at  any  time  competed  for  a  money  prize, 
or  against  a  professional  for  any  kind  of  prize? 

3.  Have  you  ever  received  money  or  any  other  compensation 
or  concession  for  your  athletic  services,  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  as  a  player  or  in  any  other  capacity? 

4.  How  many  hours  of  recitations  and  lectures  are  you  attend¬ 
ing  per  week?  How  many  hours  of  practical  work? 

5.  How  long  have  you  been  a  student  at 

(name  of  your  institution)? 

6.  Did  you  receive  any  inducement  or  concession  to  attend 

(name  of  your  institution)  ? 

7.  Have  you  ever  participated  in  intercollegiate  contests  as 

a  member  of  a  ( name  of  your 

institution)  team?  If  so,  state  what  team  or  teams,  and  when. 

8.  Have  you  ever  taken  part  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  as 
a  member  of  the  team  of  any  college  or  university  other  than 
(name  of  your  institution)?  If  so,  state  what  institution  you 
represented,  on  what  team  or  teams,  and  when. 

9.  Have  you  won  an  initial  at  any  institution?  (In  your 
answer  give  the  date  and  place.) 

10.  If  on  a  team  in  any  other  institution,  what  position  did 
you  fill? 

11.  Have  you  ever  taken  part,  as  a  member  of  any  athletic 
club  team,  in  any  baseball  or  football  game  or  games,  or  any 
track  event? 

12.  Have  you  ever  played  baseball  on  a  summer  team?  If 
so,  what  team  or  teams,  and  when?  Have  you  ever  received  for 
stub  playing  any  compensation  or  emolument? 

13.  Do  you  hold  a  scholarship  of  any  kind?  If  so,  how  and 
bv  whom  awarded? 

14.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  in  vour  college?  If  so, 
at  what  salary  and  for  bow  long  have  you  held  it? 


13.  Are  you  under  any  contract  or  understanding  expressed 
or  implied  to  engage  in  athletics  at 

(name  of  your  institution)  for  money  or  any 
other  consideration  or  emolument  to  he  received  from  any  source 
whatever,  either  directly  or  indirectly? 

( )n  my  honor  as  a  gentleman  1  state  that  the  above  answers 
contain  the  whole  truth,  without  anv  mental  reservation. 

( Signature.) 

( Date.) 

Article  VIII. 

REPORTS  FROM  DISTRICTS. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  each  district 
through  its  official  representative  shall  render  a  report  on  athletic 
conditions  and  progress  within  the  district  during  the  year.  This 
report  shall  cover  the  following  points: 

1.  The  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  and  hy-laws  and  the  existing  eligibility  rules  have 
been  enforced. 

'■i.  Modifications  of,  or  additions  to,  the  eligibility  code  made 
by  institutions  individually  or  concertedly. 

3.  Progress  towards  uniformity  in  the  union  of  athletic  inter¬ 
ests  within  the  district  through  the  formation  of  leagues  or  other 
associations,  and  movements  toward  further  reform. 

t.  Anv  other  facts  that  mav  be  of  interest  to  the  Association. 

Article  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  hy-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
delegates  present  and  voting  at  any  annual  convention  of  this 
Association,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments 
shall  have  been  sent  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  to  the  institutions  enrolled. 
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